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“A Little Neglect May Breed Great Mischief” 


as Benjamin Franklin said, and the story continues: 
Shoe and Horse were lost, and the rider was over- 
taken and slain by the enemy, all because of care- 
lessness about a horsashoe nail. . * e 


























From this trifling cireumstance—the need of one good horse- 





shoe nail — the life of a valuable cavalryman, or whoever poor Rich- 
ard may have had in mind—was sacriticed—to say nothing of the shoe 
and the horse which were lost. 

Franklin wrote in 1758. Horse nails then had to be made by 
hand of whatever material was available. The “careless one” re- 





ferred to by the Philosopher, if he had lived to make any excuse, 
might have said that being obliged to use “any old kind of a nail” 
he preferred to take his chances and save time by neglecting the 
matter altogether 


To-day things are different. There is absolutely no excuse for 





Riders, Drivers, Horse Owners or Blacksmiths taking any chances 
of this kind, or with nails which are likely to break just when a life 


or fortune may depend upon their holding. Poor nails are apt to 


cripple a horse so that he cannot exert and sustain his best efforts 
in a time of need. 
It has been clearly demonstrated, over and over, that “‘Capewell” 





Nails are always reliable, that they will hold a shoe under most 
trying and extraordinary conditions, and that they are perfect in 
driving qualities. 








There is one rule for avoiding the “ great mis- 
chief” threatened. Do not neglect to shoe your 
horses as often as need be, and always have them 
shod withthe trustworthy “Capewell” Nail,which 
has one and one-half times the tensile strength 
of any other nailinthe world. e e e ea eae 






































——- MADE BY —+ 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
f0@- The Largest Manufacturers of Horseshoe Nails in the World. 




















FASSIFERN + 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
A Home School for tweny-five girls. Prepares for College. 
Situated in the healthy piedmont region, three hours from Asheville. 


Principal Miss KATE C. SHIPP, 


(Diploma Cambridge University, England.) 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
UPPER ALTON, ILL. 


A first class Military School in every respect. New fire-proof buildings. 
Fifty acres of beautiful grounds. Strong Faculty; Class ‘‘A”; Location 
unsurpassed. For Catalogs and further information, address 


Col. A. M. JACKSON. 








Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. FERNDELL CANNED GOODS. 





ESTABLISHED 18938. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 


Solicit You Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY «° SILVER 


of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 


WE CA™ERED ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE 
sa GeLawane. ST- LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 





ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY. 


DELAFIELD, WISCONSIN. 
Established 1885. 
A Classical, Science and English School for Gentlemen's Sons, under the direction of the 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Recognized by the United States Government,as a Military School of the First Class. 
Thorongh preparation for College, West Point or Annapolis. 


Sons of officers ordered on Frontier or Foreign Service received at any time, but Academic 
year begins in September. 


REFERENCES :— General Charles King, Mrs. Henry W. Lawton, Captains F. L. Munson and 
J. L. Knowlton, U.S. Army. 


Address Rev. SIDNEY D. SMYTHE, President, Delatield, Wis. 



































ESTABLISHED 1845 INCORPORATED 1900 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, 


Tmo y, Os Yo, Vi 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 
Field Instruments for Civil, Hydraulic # 
Mining Engineers and Land Surveyors 


—ALSO PEALERS IN- 


Anemometers, Barometers, Field Glasses and Telescopes, Drawing Instruments 
and Materials, Scientific Books, Physical Apparatus, Accurate 
Thermometers, Standard Weights and Measures. 


No. 595. Price $30.00. See LS 


The engraving shows the Batson Sketehing-Case designed for the 
use of Civil and Military Engineers and Surveyors in reconnaissance 
and topographical surveys. It was given an extensive an V successful 
trial in 1898 and 1899 in Cuba and the Philippines, as well as in the 


United States. 

This instrument is a smal! drawing-board, having upon its upper 
surface a moveable graduated circle, carrving a small alidade with 
scales, and at one end of the board a compass and clinometer. 

A full description of the use and adjustment of the Sketching- 
Case will be mailed on application. 

Correspondence is invited from those who are interested 
in special instr uments, and prices for such work willbe given 


after an examination of the plans. 


OUR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND 
PRIOE LIST MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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ENTRANCE TO 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U.S. A. 


Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 
The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 


than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S Army Officers everywhere. 





HERMAN WITT, 
GROCER. 


FRESH VEGETABLES FRESH FRUITS 








We carry the most complete Stock of Fancy 
Groceries in this city. All goods delivered 


_\ Peoples, 276 
PHONES : ) 5 076-310 504 Shawnee St. 


CUSTOM FLOWER STORE, 


J. E. MEINHART, Proprietor. 


CUT FLOWERS 
AND DECORATIONS A SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 166 
404 Shawnee Street, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Special Attention Given to Pos: Trade. 








KE. W. SNYDER, Pres. J. H. ATWOOD, Vice-Vres. ©. W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres. (€. E. SNYDER, Cash. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) LEAVENWORTH, KAN, { State Depository 
County Depository j ( City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Snyder C. W. Snyder John D. Edmond F. Wulfekuhler Henry W. Mehl 
John H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Deposits 

















OUTFITTERS TO MEN! 
OUTFITTERS TO WOMEN! 
OUTFITTERS TO CHILDREN! 
FURNISHERS TO THE HOME! 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE! 


Growing up here through nearly 
forty-six years of history, and keep- 
ing pace with the wonderful develop: 
ment of this gate-way to the great 
Southwest, this store has come to 
be pretty much of a Publie Insti- 
tution. 

To have what you, the publie, 
want when you want it, and at 
fair prices—that sums up at least 
a part of our idea of Good Store 


Serviee. 


Grrwry, Sound dRayerGo- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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our 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


GIVES 


Prompt and Ellicient Service 


TRY If 


If we do not carry the books you want 
in stock we will order them for you 
thereby saving you the trouble 
of opening numerous ac- 
counts and writing nu- 
merous letters 




















NOTICE! 


We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books sent by ordinary 
mail. If you wish books sent by registered mail 
add eight cents to each order. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


aNOW IN PRESS 


“RIFLE IN WAR” 


— 


CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, Tenth U. S. Infantry, 
Instructor, Department Military Art, Army Service Schools 








(In his courses on the Munitions of War given to the War College, Staff 
College and School of the Line, Captain EAMrs used the outlines of this book 
published in pamphlet form. It will continue to be used in this connection in 
its completed form.) 


PUBLISHED BY ———» 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Ready for Distribution about August Ist. PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 


NEW! 
Grants Campaigns 
tir 1 864-1865 


“THE WILDERNESS AND COLD HARBOR” 











By C. F. ATKINSON 
Lieutenant, 1st Battalion City of London ( Royal Fusiliers.) 


An interesting contribution of History to students of 
Military Science and History. Contains Three Maps and 
Twenty-one Sketch Maps. 


Bound in Cloth. PRICE, $2.00 


The U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Sole Agents in the United States. 














MILITARY MAP KEADING 


By Captain C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers. 





Will be issued from press July 15th. 
Adopted for use as a text and reference book in the 
Service Schools, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Adopted by the Division of Militia Affairs, War Depart- 
ment, for use in Militia Officers’ Schools. 


EIGHT THOUSAND COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 


Price, Postage Prepaid, 50 Cents. (4 by 6 inches; 12 full page plates of 
figures, and one map of Fort Leavenworth and vicinity.) 


GENERAL AGENTS-—————> 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 





Military Memoirs of a Confederate 


By General E. P. ALEXANDER. 
“The greatest of all books dealing with the Civil War.” 


A critical Military History of all the campaigns of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and also that of Chickamauga, in 


ali of which the author was an active participant. 


_-— oe oe 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $4.00 
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For Sale by The U.S. Cavalry Association. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT | 
| 


We are pleased to announce that we have made ar- 
rangements with HUGH REES, Lt’d, London, to become 
the Sole Agents in the United States for the 

—TRANSLATED— \ 


GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT | 


ee =OF THE 


Russo-Japanese War 


IN THREE VOLUMES 


Vol. I—“THE YALU.” Published last summer. 
Vol. II—“WA-FAN-GOU AND ACTIONS PRELIMI- 
NARY TO LIAO-YAN.” Just off the Press. 


Vol. III— Will be published in the autumnand willbeentitled 


“LIAO-YAN,” and devoted entirely to that battle. 





So"far this is considered the best account of 
the Russo-Japanese War published. 


We are prepared to supply Volumes | and II. 
Price, $3.00 Per Volume. 


The U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 


By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 








THIRD EDITION, Revisep anp ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 


2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
agraphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc. ? 

3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers ? 

4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc. ? 

5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 
report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 


6. WHAT are the ‘customs of the service,” social and official ? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 





For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U. S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 
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Adjutants, Quartermasters, — 
Organization Commarndes, | 


etndntetaeiies ee en 


os Et 


Submit your requisitions NOW 


—-— FO R—— 


CARD-SYSTEM | 


_TICKLERS © 


(With reference cards per the 1908 Army Regulations) 











The Modern, up-to-date Card-System of All Large Commer- 
cial Concerns Adapted to the Rendition of Reports, 
Returns, Estimates and Requisitions in 


the Army. 


Designed by CAPTAIN JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


66 99 as well as separate cards per 1908 Army 
TICKLER 9 Regulations for those who already have 


“TICKLERS,” are issued by the Q. M. D. like any other 
article of office furniture. (Cir. I, Q. M. G. O., ’08, p. 75.) 


GENERAL AGENT: THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING # SKETCHING 


By THOMAS H. REES, Major, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Engineering, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y.; Instructor Department of Military Engineering, Engineer 
School of Application, U.S. Army; Senior Instructor, Department of Engi- 
neering, U. S. Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





EP ¢ = 


Adopted as a standard text book for examination for pro- 
motion of Officers of the Army, by authority of G. O. Ig1, 
Current Series, W. D.; also as a text book at Army Service 


Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
——_>— . <a 


GENERAL AGENTS: Price, $2 50. 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


U. S. Army Officers Order from Secretary Army Service Schools. 





NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By Captain OLIVER L. SPAULDING, Jr. 
Fifth Field Artillery. 


“ This little book is an expansion and re- 
arrangement of a course of lectures given by 
Captain SPAULDING in the U.S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School, and has been prepared for pub- 
lication in its present form at the suggestion 
of Major JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, 
Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 


Published and for sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. Ft. Leavenworth, Kan 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


bY 


Mt. EDWIN T. COLE, Sixth U.S. Infantry. 





AND 
Mt. EDWIN R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods 
of making military contoured maps, as taught at the School 
F the Line and the Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, and 
adopt 


ing at the U.S. Military Academy. 


‘> 


ed by the Department of Practical Military Engineer- 


—_ - 


Published by the U. S. Cavalry Association. Price $1.00, carriage Free 


SOLDIER SSCORE BooK 


FOR 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Model 1903, Model 1906 Ammunition. 





By Capt. CHARLES E. STODTER, Ninth U. S. Cavalry 


FOURTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sight one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


-so- —_—-o—_ 


Published by the U.S. Cavalry Association. Price, 10c. (net) 


Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More. 
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Chapter Wf 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


The Law and Customs of 


* RIOT DUTY # 


A Guide for Military and Civil Officers. 


By BYRON L, BARGAR of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar, Lieut.-Col, Ohio Nationa! Guard, Retired. 


CHAPTER 


TITLES. 


Definitions, Scope and Sources | Chapter XII 


Proclamations. 


of Military Law. XITi. Closing Saloons. Order at 
as II. Preparedness. Ae 2 Night. ae ; 
IL. When Troops Should be called “ XIV. First Disposition of Troops. 
“ IV. Asembly Before Receipt of XV. Subsisting, Quartering and 
c Paying Troops. 
— XVI. Tactical Use of Troops 
V. Who May Call Out Troops. sean ee : in 
. . XVII. Martial Law. 
Vi. Orders and Reports. i . 
J q : “ XVIII. Habeas Corpus. 
vs Vil. Conduct of Officers. per. .giiare ; 
‘ me XIX. Taking Private Property. 
VIII. Movement of Troops. ae RR : ; 
: aS are XX. Liability of Officers Under 
IX. Aid of ¢ ivil Authorities. Civil Law. 
X. Co-operation with Civil Au- XXI. Liability of Enlisted Men 
thorities. Under Civil Law. 
XI. Ousting and Replacing Civil “ XXII. Militia in U.S. Service. 
Authorities. “ XXIII. Report of Tour of Duty. 


Bound Law Style, 323 pages. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 
JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


“HORSES AND RIDING 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 














-—AUTHOR OF—— 


‘‘Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb Snaftle and Spur,” 


“Vice in the Horse, 


Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. 


” 


CEC:, CRC. 


PRICE, $1.00, postpaid. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


The (ampaign of Santiago de Guba 


BY 


Capiain H. H. SARGENT 
Second U. S. Cavalry, late Colonel U. S. Volunteers 


em 


An exhaustive treatise on the conduct of that decisive 
campaign, by the skilled writer and observer, whose works 
on two Napoleonic campaigns have received such extended 
and favorable notice both at home and abroad. 


In three volumes, twelve mo., with twelve maps 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
Price for the set, $5.00. 
OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign. Fourth Edition. 


Price, $1.50. 


The Campaign of Marengo. Third Edition. 
Price, $1.50. 


For Sale by The U.S. Cavalry Association. 
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HORSES AND RIDING.— Continued. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GALLOP. THE GALLOP CHANGE. THE HALT IN THE 
GALLOP. 


In the gallop the horse, in each stride, goes into air from 
a fore foot; the opposite hind leg is then planted, then the 
fore leg diagonally opposed to the last named, and finally the 
first fore leg from which it goes into air for another stride. 

The horse is said to lead with the fore leg from which it 
leaves the ground, and that leg and the hind leg of the same 
side are planted in front of the other fore leg and the other 
hind leg respectively. That is when the horse is leading 
with the right fore leg, it is said to be zx gallop right, and that 
leg and the right hind leg are planted in front of the left 
fore leg and of the left hind leg. In gallop left, the horse 
goes into air from the left fore leg, and the legs of that side 
precede, in each stride, the legs of the right side. 

In turning in the gallop to either hand, the horse should 
lead with the side to which it turns so that a bearer will 
always be under the center of gravity or ready to receive 
the weight. If in turning to the left, the horse be in gallop 
right, the animal may fall as the outside legs will be the ad- 
vanced ones, and there will be no bearer quite under the 
center of gravity at a critical moment. 
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2 HORSES AND RIDING. 


When the second hind leg and its diagonaliy disposed 
fore leg come to the ground so nearly together as to make 
one sound we have the ordinary gallop of three beats. 

When in extended form the racing horse plants one leg 
after another like a spoke of a wheel, we have an example 
of the gallop of four beats; and when in the shortened 
gallop the horse is so closely united, and its body so sup- 
ported that the hind leg which is planted second comes to 
the ground before the diagonally disposed foreleg, we have 
another example of the gallop of four beats. 














GALLOP RIGHT. 


Anglo Normand, trained and ridden by the Author, 


The horse should not be made to gallop until it has been 
taught to move in the various forms of collection in the walk 
and in the trot; otherwise it will be difficult to procure a 
cadenced gallop in such conditions of the union of forces as 
are desirable. 

To put the horse into right gailop, from the halt, the 
walk or the trot, the rider should unite the extremities 
somewhat and increase the pressure of the left heel while 
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HORSES AND RIDING. 3 


giving an upward play with the right rein; the other heel 
and the other rein measuring and controlling the acting 
heel and rein so that the horse will go into the gallop as 
straight as may be. Once the gallop is taken the rider will 
maintain the impulses with the heels and control them with 
the reins so that the pace shall be even regular and cadenced. 

The gallop left should be demanded by the right spur 
and the left rein, controlled and measured by the other spur 














GALLOP RIGHT. 


Photograph by Dorothy Woods. 


and right rein. When a horse turns to the right (or left) 
in gallop left (or right) it is fa/se. When one extremity has 
galloped right (or left) and the other extremity gallop left 
(or right) it has the cross gallop, which is wrong. 

For some time until it is confirmed in obedience, the 
horse should be ridden in the gallop in the state known as 
in hand, afterwards the collection should be closer until the 
shortened gallop, the half-halt, and the halt in the gallop 








4 HORSES AND RIDING. 


may be demanded. Finally the rider may extend the horse 
in as rapid a pace as he desires, bringing it gradually toa 
controlled pace before he comes to a halt. 

It should always be borne in mind, that, unless some un- 
expected occasion rises, the speeds should be gradually re- 
duced by the action of the heels and hand, and the halt be 
made from the walk. But the halt may be made in any 
stride of the gallop, by the rider closing his heels and rais- 
ing the bridle hand, without danger of injury to the horse; 
for the flexed hind legs are carried under the mass in such 

















RACING GALLOP. 


a manner that there is no jar. I have been riding trained 
horses for more than half a century, and I have never had a 
horse throw a spavin, and my horses last well; one was per- 
fect for fifteen years. Indeed the work of bending keeps 
them supple and active long after the age that horses usu- 
ally become useless for the saddle. 

The horse should be ridden in the gallop upon straight 
lines, in changes of direction to cither hand, upon two paths, 
reducing the circles of Travers until the pirouette in the 
beat of the gallop results, and in figures of eight. 
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HORSES AND RIDING. 





Most of these movements may require the changes of 
lead, and that performance, which formerly was looked upon 
as a mere (/otir de force of the masters, is now so well under- 




















GALLOP CHANGE FROM RIGHT TO LEFT. 
(The right hind leg will next be planted.) 
Photograph by Mary Woods. 
stood that no man with any pretention to horsemanship, 
should fail to demand it at any stride. 





6 HORSES AND RIDING. 


The gallop change was first described, and a photograph 
of the movement was first made public in the second edition 
which was published in 


’ 


of my ‘Modern Horsemanship’ 
1886. 

The horse may change in the gallop in either of two 
ways. It may make the change in the order of the fore legs 




















HALT IN GALLOP SPrRIDE. 


Photograph by Dorothy Woods 


first, as they are freed from the ground, in which case there 
will be a false half-stride until the hind legs make the change. 
Or, more properly and safely, it may make the change com- 
plete in one stride by changing the order of the hind legs 
as they are freed from the ground, beginning this change 
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HORSES AND RIDING. 


while the forehand has the weight of the mass; for after the 
forehand leaves the ground the hind legs are already committed to 
a certain stride. It is this latter mode that horseman require 
in changing lead, for in the turns and wheels the mass will 
then have a bearer under the centre of gravity. 

















WHEEL IN GALLOP RIGHT. 


Photograph by Dorothy Woods. 


Most horses can be taught the gallop change in a very 
short time, the very high “steppers” only proving difficult, 
for the lower and more languid the action, the more readily 
the horse acquires the swing of the gallop change. 
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To teach the horse the changes of lead in the gallop, it 
must first be taught to take gallop right and gallop left with 
precision and composure. Then the man will put the horse 
in gallop right (or left) and after a dozen strides or so, bring 
it to a trot, and then demand the gallop left (or right). 

Gradually the trotting steps should be eliminated, and 
the change be made during a half-halt; and, finally, the 
half-halt should be unobserved, and the change be demanded 
in the beat of the pace. The speed must not be great, and 
the aids must be applied with quietness and exactness; the 














GALLOP Upon Two PATHS TO THE RIGHT. 
( Anglo Normand, trained and ridden by the Author.) 


Photograph by M. F. A. 


heel as the rearmost hind leg is leaving the ground, the rein 
giving an upward play as the forehand rises. That is to 
make the change from galiop right to gallop /c/t, the right 
heel of the rider should give its effect as the left hind leg is 
leaving the ground and there should be a light upward play 
of the left rein as the forehand is about to rise, so that the 
left fore leg will be advanced. ‘The change from gallop /eft 
to gallop right should be made in the same manner by 
means of the left heel and the right rein. The opposite 
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heel and the opposite rein should, as in all other cases, 
govern and measure the effects of the acting heel and rein. 

To demand the halt in the gallop, the horse should first 
be taught to come to the stop by the pressure of the rider’s 
heels and the raising of his hand as his body is bent back- 
wards in the walk and in the trot. Then, in some gallop 
stride, as the forehand is dropping, the man should lean 
back, press his heels against the flank of the horse and raise 
his bridle hand, so that as the weight is taken upon the ad- 
vanced foreleg the hind legs will go under the mass and 
check the momentum and the halt will be completed in one 
stride. A member of my family took a number of photo- 
graphs as I halted “Charre”’ in the gallop, and all were suc- 
cessful representations of the movement. As may be under- 
stood, twenty-six years experience in photographing moving 
horses, have produced an expertness that it would be diffi- 
cult to find in a professional photoghapher. Except in the 
gallop change we seldom have to repeat an experiment to 
obtain what is required, and in the picture representing the 
gallop change in this book, but one shot was taken. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A CITIZEN’S DUTY TO RIDE. THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE 
AIK SHIP IN WAR. 


It is the duty of every citizen, who is so situated that he 
can do so, to practice horsemanship, so that when called 
upon for the defense of his country he may be able to join a 
mounted corps, for even if all such appeared, we should 
not have too many mounted infantry and cavalry or trained 
artillery. The government should furnish good young 
horses at half the original cost to the trustworthy men, who 
will agree to serve in the militia regiments, the money thus 
expended to be returned to the purchaser in ten yearly in- 
stallments. At the end of the ten years the militia-man 
should own the horse outright to do with it as he pleased ; 
in the meantime the purchaser should have the horse for 
any proper use, on the farm or for draught, or riding pur- 
soses, with the understanding that he and the horse shall 
appear for the annual drill and inspection. This is the 
method followed in Switzerland, and it works perfectly ina 
country not nearly so wealthy as ours, but composed of men 
so honest that no loss beyond reasonable wear and tear is 
borne by the tax payer, after the first cost. The Swiss army, 
I may say, is not only a model for all citizen soldiery, but is 
an effective force even in these days of advanced prepara- 
tion for the great cause. 

The automobile may be of some service in the future as 
a draught engine in rear of troops; but for many reasons it 
will be of little or no service as an engine of attack, a few 
trenches across a road or some slight obstructions due to the 
topegraphy of the country would render it useless. Of 
course, if a leader should array his troops upon a well kept, 
level lawn the squadrons of autos would make havoc among 
* men and horses, and I have seen those protected machines, 
armed with quick firing guns, that might do some damage 
to men who would expose themselves. 
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That the air ship may become a menace to border cities 
is already evident, but there must always be a limit to their 
powers and for a party to leave its base for any real distance 
in an air ship must prove the most disastrous end of all “for- 


lorn hopes.’ 




















MAN AT ARMS. TIME OF CHARLES VII. 


( The first enlisted Cavalry.) 
Mary Woods d’apres de Noirmont. 


So far from our having reached the age when mounted 
men can no longer be effective a little reflection should con- 
vince any one acquainted with the history of arms, that we 
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are now entering upon an epoch when the horseman will 
hold a very important place in wars. 
For thousands of years before cavalry appeared, the 
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ESTRADIAT. MOORISH PLUNDERER. TIME OF CHARLES VIII, 
(The fore-runner of Light Cavalry.) 


From an old print furnished by Hautecau, Paris. 


horse waszused for harness only; and the charge in battle 
was made by chariots. When, a few centuries before our 
era, the horseman came upon the scene (men without armor 
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or clothed in leather, having no saddles beyond a cloth ora 
pelt) the frightful chariot with its scythe-armed wheels grad- 
ually fell into “ harmless desuetude.” 

When complete steel armor was introduced, the knights 
had everything their own way, and unless some archer or 
pikeman found a break in the metal, a battle had for them 
little more danger than the present football match has for a 
player. 

In August 1119, a body of knights under Louis le Gros, 
King of France, met a similar band under Henry I, King of 
England, upon a beautiful plain near Rouen, and after con- 
tending through a long summer's day, could show only three 
men, hors du combat, smothered, likely enough, in their 
casques where they fell. In such battles the knights made 
up the list of prisoners for ransom, the archers, pikeman and 
varlets made up the roll of those who fell upon the field of 
glory. 

The sword had its bright days in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, when such heroes as Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Tilly, Wallenstein, Mansfeld, Christian of Brunswick, 
the pious Cardinals of Valette and Richelieu, and that 
splendid soldier of fortune de Gassion, used Europe as a 
chess board for their armies. 

The Cuirassiers of that time had complete armor, and 
carried long blades that would do the work of an executioner. 
The Carabiniers, protected by the demi-cuirass, bore heavy 
flint lock arms, and the picturesque Mousquetaires were a 
sort of mounted infantry, while the dragoons were held only 
as light cavalry, and the advanced posts were watched by 
uncovered men on quick horses. But gun powder knocked 
off the armor and since then ‘“Fitzjames’s blade was sword 
and shield.” 

The arms of precision carry farther now than ever be- 
fore should not lead any one to think that the days of cav- 
alry, pure and simple are over. Forty years ago the rifle 
would kill at the distance of a mile and that did not prevent 
cavalry attacking infantry. Repeating arms increase the 
shower of projectiles and improved tactics decrease their 


peril. 
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Believe me that the horsemen of our day and those of 
our descendents will charge with as much vigor and success 
as ever before. They will not be led across the fire swept 
plain, where perhaps every living thing would go down in 
the last thousand yards, but in war there will be always op- 
portunties for horsemen, well led, to get in on their enemies 
with the sword or lance. 

Finally, let me say, with Sir William Napier, that the 
soldier is one who offers his life for peace and protected 
homes. 
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CHAPTER X. 


RIDING SCHOOLS AND RIDING MASTERS. GOOD AND BAD 
HORSES. 


I have several editions of Baucher’s method, among them 
a copy of the first, but it is really to the instruction of Henri 
Franconi that I owe my knowledge of the Master’s theories. 
The writings of Fillis are clear, and any one should profit 
by them. Only the other day, I picked up a book in the 
shop of Legoupy of Paris, in which I found many things of 
interest, and I am ashamed to say that I cannot be certain of 
the name of the author, but what I wished to quote from, 
was that in describing the horse of the Midi the author 
warns his readers that the animal “must be treated like a 
gentleman.” I have no sentimental feelings towards animals, 
but I deprecate cruel usage of those we have in our power, 
and such treatment is as useless as it is wrong. The spur 
and whip are to be employed as aids to carry the demands 
of the rider, but their applications are to be of the slightest 
character, and it is very seldom that the sharp rowel is re- 
quired to touch the horse. Some of the foremost horsemen 
of Europe are very hard upon their horses, and they give a 
very bad example to those who admire their skill and cour- 
age. There are occasions when a sharp stroke of the whip 
may send a horse by an object that inspires its fear, but re- 
peated blows will only irritate the animal and probably spoil 
it. 

Writers upon horsemanship of the present day may con- 
gratulate themselves upon being clearer in their instructions 
than were their predecessors. Some persons pretend to 
understand Xenophon, soldier and statesman, whose work is 
the earliest extant, and whose instructions, so far as they are 
clear, are suitable to this day. But after an interval of two 
thousand years we come upon the Italian Pignatelli, that 
great teacher whose scholars carried the renaissance of 
the art throughout Europe, and whose writings are suffi- 
ciently obscure. Grisoni, whose book was printed in 1552, 
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and Count Fiaschis whose amusingly illustrated work saw 
the light four years later, could have been of no service. I 
have a copy of both books; that of Fiaschi’s has prints in 
reproductions of pen and ink sketches under the figures of 
which are noted the songs the rider should sing to suggest 
the various movements. Pluvinel was the instructor of 
Louis XIII, and brought that Monarch to be one of the first 
horsemen of his day. Pluvinel’s sumptuous work, with 
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Cur FROM COUNT FIASCHIS’ WORK. 


Count Frischi was a pupil of Piquetelli in 1550. 


portraits of the King, was published in 1623, and it is in ap- 
pearance, the finest book that has ever appeared upon the 
subject. The work of de la Guérinitre, one of the equerries 
of Louis XV, is also a splendidly made volume published in 
1733, with drawings by the court painter Parrocel. The 
Duke of Newcastle, after the defeat of the royal forces by 
Cromwell near York, went to the Continent and studied the 
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art in the neighborhood of Paris. He was thought to excel 
all horsemen of his day, and his work on the training of the 
great horse, as the managed charger was called, had a great 
vogue. The first edition was issued from Antwerps in 
French, and many others followed. Previously many Eng- 
lishmen had gone to the Continent to study the French 
method of schooling horses, among them the biographer of 
the pious Henry VIII, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the noble- 
man who left his wife because she refused “to draw the 











Sad Louis XIII IN THE LISTs. 


From Pluvenel’s Work. 


cradle over her head”’ by taking part of her fortune to make 
provisions for their heir. Henry VIII, by the way imported 
two of Pignatelli’s pupils, but they left little impression 
upon the riding of their adopted country, and Newcastle 
was the last of the English who knew anything of horse- 
manship, as is witnessed by the writings of Lord Pembroke 
and of all who have followed them. 

None of these old works are of any value, and Baucher’s 
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method which appeared about the middle of the last century, 
is the foundation of all that is good in the art, for even those 
who attack it show its value, and any reasonable man should 
recognize the importance of governing the horse through its 
instinctive yielding rather than by trusting to its good dis- 
position. 

Does it not seem senseless for men to ride badly for 
many years, in fact throughout the active parts of their 




















DE LA GUERINIERE,. 1733. 


( Equerry of Louis XV.) 
From the Author’s Work. 


lives, when a little care and practice would make them fair, 
if not good, horsemen. There is a wide spread idea that 
the sportsman neglects all the refinements of horsemanship 
and follows the bounds at a breakneck speed on a horse 
whose training has only been over obstacles, and that kind 
of riding is considered good enough for pleasure or war. 
The sportsmen of the Continent, French, German, Aus- 
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trian, Belgian, etc., are as bold and as accomplished as any in 
England or in America, and have far greater knowledge of 
the training and management of the horse. They have, too, 
far more varieties of sport; although Punch and other such 
authorities have taught us that the continental sportsman is 
a weak and ridiculous creature. But the chase of the stag, 
the wolf, or the boar is no less manly than galloping over 
the grass or plough after a bagman imported from the low 
countries, or after an aniseed trail, not to mention the dattues 
of farm bred pheasants which are not even indigenous. 

In Europe, on the continent at least, horsemanship is 
considered as important a part of a gentleman's education as 
mathematics or grammar: and the course followed in the 
riding schools is long and thorough. After a man can sit 
the sauteur in a fairly violent effort, he is prepared to be 
confident and easy in any motion that a horse, untrained in 
that trying but artificial plunge, is likely to make, and ordi- 
nary jumping is afterwards mere child’s play. 

After an officer has passed two years in a continental 
riding academy he is either a finished horseman or his case 
is hopeless. The American who goes abroad to learn horse- 
manship, may have the same thorough training in several of 
the private schools which are superintended by those who 
give instruction exactly similar to that of the government 
schools, say that of Pellier or of Lefebore of Paris. 

It is a great mistake to frighten recruits or beginners 
with horses and their ways. I take it that every man of 
normal intelligence fears the horse if unaccustomed to it. 
It is very difficult to restore confidence in the minds of those 
who are timid in the saddle, and it is not safe for such to 
ride, for the most stupid horse soon discovers whether or 
not it be the master and becomes a tyrant if it dare. It is 
not necessary to punish a horse to assert one’s determina- 
tion. A composed manner and a firm course is the only way 
in which to obtain the real mastery over the animal. No 
one but an expert should undertake to dominate a vicious or 
a spoiled horse, but one that is simply fresh or gay needs 
work only to render it steady. The horse is an animal of 
simple ideas, and may often be turned from some mutiny or 
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disorder by surprising it into a new train of thought. A 
fixed vice or trick can never be wholly eradicated. A good 
horseman may find no difficulty with an animal that has a 
vice or trick, but the moment it falls into the hands of an 
unready rider it will revert to its misconduct. It is impor- 
tant that the owner should know the ancestry of his horses, 
even of those of cold blood, and the history of the training 
and previous conduct of those he buys. It is better to paya 
double price for a horse inscribed in the Kentucky saddle- 
horse stud-book than to get hold of an equally promising 
horse that has perhaps broncho blood in its veins. In 
France any horse fit for a gentleman’s use is inscribed in 
some register, and we shall come to that in America in time. 
It certainly is not wise to acquire a horse that traces back to 
Ainser, a lunatic, to Boston, who transmits blindness, or to 
any one that had physical or mental defects. A little in- 
quiry will nearly always prove to a purchaser whether he is 
looking at a horse of good or bad antecedents. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
UPON THE TREATMENT OF THE YOUNG HORSE. 


It is not only the broncho, or range-horse that can make 
a buck jump. Any highly bred colt that has been permitted 
to run free until three or four years of age, when first taken 
up and saddled can and may plunge as violently as any 
“bad” horse from Wyoming. But, by a proper method of 
treatment, the domestic horse becomes amenable to disci- 
pline, and never or seldom makes any furious resistances 
after the first objections to restraint. The motion of the 
sauteur of the academies is as disturbing as it is possible for 
a pillared horse to make, but the wheels and motions of a 
free horse are undoubtedly more difficult to sit. There is 
one marked difference between the droncho and the domestic 
horse, due to ‘‘the call of the wild”’ as well as the method of 
training. 

The former often submits only when it no longer has 
strength to struggle, while the latter usually recognizes the 
inevitable. Tight girthing and cruelty in many forms is 
undoubtedly answerable for much of the wickedness of the 
broncho, and the animal is passing away like the buffalo and 
other such forms on our continent, but for a long time we 
shall have enough of the blood in cheaply offered western 
horses. We have all heard the romantic story of the desert 
horse, which from its birth is treated as one of the family 
and never knows what liberty signifies. No doubt that is 
the proper method of rearing a horse but it is difficult to 
apply. If we take up a docile colt at a much later age we 
may correct the error by a systematic training, and have a 
perfectly satisfactory result, with probably a longer life of 
usefulness. 

A farmer whom I know took up two colts “to break,” 
one from its birth and one that was free until three years of 
age, both of the same strains, with the consequence that 
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when the animals reached four years of age and upwards he 
could see no difference in their conduct. 

The Swiss army being a militia, it is not required that all 
its officers, shall maintain horses, and in Thun is the Pferd 
Austalt where sever hundred high class chargers are kept on 
hand for sale or temporary use. Every year a large number 
of “remounts” are introduced and thoroughly trained under 
the supervision of Colonel Vigier von Steinbrugge. The 
annual increase of three year olds comes from the farms of 
Ireland, France, Hannover and Hungary, the latter being 
held in the highest esteem, and nearly all of these are 
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SAUTEUR. SAUMAR SCHOOL, 

Photograph by H. Guionie, Saumar, 
unbroken; the German horses being the most docile but 
the least resistant. Colonel Vigier, as the Swiss love to call 
him, is one of the finest riders in Europe, and it would be 
difficult to find any one who could supply his place in Thun, 
for he is not only the judge of all the horses selected for the 
establishment but he personally superintends their training, 
and it can be said of his success that of the hundreds of 
citizen soldiers who get horses from the Pferd Austalt no 


serious accident has ever happened through the misconduct 
of any of the horses. Colonel Vigier informed me that 
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many of the three year olds were very violent in their re- 
sistances when first taken into hand, but that these game 
colts having given submission become perfectly docile and 
were the favorites of the men. It was one of his assistants, 
Major Schwendiman, who remarked to me that if he had to 
ride ten miles in haste he would select a thoroughbred, but 
that to ride around the world he would mount a horse from 
the Hungarian farm. 

At whatever age the young horse is taken in hand, it 
should not be required to do any real work until it has be- 
came fully developed. Some horses are strong at five years 
of age, others due to the peculiarities of breed, or to 
their early neglect in the hands of the breeders, do not get 
their strength until six or seven years of age. The rule in 
the military services of Europe is to put the horse into the 
ranks at six years of age, when with care and without acci- 
dents, it should be serviceable for ten or twelve years. 

Silvana, one of my horses, performed all the manége 
movements with grace and agility at twenty-five years of 
age, and many harness horses do good work up to the age 
of thirty years or even more. 

At three years of age at latest, the young horse should 
be put upon the longe-line, or be driven before the trainer 
in a pair of long reins, to begin the discipline by which it 
is to be made obedient and serviceable. If it be put on the 
longe-line it should be made to pass about the man, to either 
hand equally at about the distance of fifteen feet. From 
time to time the colt should be brought to a halt and then 
be made to proceed, and it should be taught to change the 
direction of the movement. At first it might be better for 
the trainer to lead it, by holding the rein close to the head, 
ina circle of about thirty feet, and at no time should the 
horse be permitted to go more rapidly than a slow trot; 
after it passes at the full length of the line, a few pulls up 
and down on the line will act as a demand for reducing 


speed or for a halt. I always use the side lines from the 
mouth to the surcingle to keep the horse steady and to pre- 
vent the nose being thrust out too far. The man should 
never permit the horse to have a straight pull away from 
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him, or the animal may get away and defeat his efforts to 
establish discipline. 

If the trainer elects the long reins for the purpose of ex- 
ercising the colt, the surcingle must have loops on either 
side, half way between the back and the belly, through 
which the reins must pass so that the horse may not make 
undesired turns towards the trainer. This driving the horse 
before the man on foot is excellent practice and may be 
used in connection with the work on the longe line. The 
horse should be longed or driven, for half an hour in the 
morning and for the same length of time in the afternoon. 
Great care should be taken not to give the horse fright, 
and it should be made accustomed to being handled in every 
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part. When the horse has confidence in the man the lessons 
in leading on the longe or in driving by the reins may be 
given on the road to accustom the horse to the sights and 
sounds that it must hear in time. 

If the trainer conducts these exercises with care and cau- 
tion, there should be no difficulty in mounting the horse. 
A few lessons with the trainer on foot should be given to the 
horse saddled and bridled; the stirrups, in the earliest lessons 
looped up, afterwards permitted to dangle. Some day when 
there is no wind and no flies to disturb the horse, the trainer 
may quietly mount and let the horse move off a few steps 
and as quietly dismount. The mounted lessons should be 
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increased in length very gradually, and the horse be taught 
to take hold of the bit and to bear the pressure of the rider’s 
legs and the taps of the whip. 

It, is much easier to give the first lessons in the company 
of an old steady horse; but the young horse will then for a 
long time expect society, and it often becomes restive and 
mutinous. I always prefer to train my horses in lonely 
places and usually I do not have even a groom. It is almost 

















ARAB FOAL AND DAM. 


Photograph by E. L. A. 


useless to attempt giving lessens to a young horse in very 
severe weather, or when the flies and other insects are 
troublesome. In our climate, May and June, and October, 
November and December are the best months in which to 
begin work with young horses. If a covered manége is con- 
venient, it should be used for the early exercises. When 
the horse is steady it should be ridden every other day in 
the open, be madejto cross on the longe; or on the reins, over 
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banks, walls, water and other obstacles, and have exercise 
sufficient to keep it in good condition. 

One of the first lessons to be taught the young horse is 
to approach the trainer in answer to whip taps upon the 
chest. At first the horse will draw back and the taps should 
be applied until it moves forward freely, then the animal 
should be rewarded by a caress. In a very short time a 
horse will quickly respond to the touch of the whip, and even 
approach the man as he makes the motion of giving the tap. 
But in leading a green horse, one not accustomed to obeying 
the whip, the man should walk either at the shoulder or in 
front of it; that is, he should not face the horse until it is so 
accustomed to him that he can do with it as he pleases. A 
horse well trained should be so complacent that an acci- 
dental blow or hurt should not disturb it. The only time I 
can remember giving Alidor a severe stroke with the spur, 
was in vaulting into the saddle at the gallop and I did not 
discover the injury by any movement of the horse. I have 
seen a nervous, sensitive, but highly trained thoroughbred 
receive a severe wound from an exploding shell without 
moving from its tracks. 

The cavesson does not seem in as high favor at present as 
it was five and twenty years since, but neither are horses as 
well trained as they were in the past. At the same time I 
observe that those who are considered the best horsemen 
make liberal use of the cavesson in training young horses 
and in correcting the fault of those which have been spoiled. 

There is no reason why anyone cannot learn how to train 
a horse thoroughly. One must study some good method 
and practice it as well as he is able. That there will be 
many mistakes and awkward situations at first is inevitable, 
but the rules are few and simple and in time any man can 
bring a horse up to the measure of his possible expertness. 
One must have no fear and “treat the horse like a gentle- 
man,” but he must insist upon the gentleman doing what is 


demanded. 
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HORSE BREEDING IN PRUSSIA. 





By Mr. A. M. THACKARA, U.S. ConsuL-GENERAL, AT BERLIN.* 


BREEDING FARMS IN PRUSSIA. 

HILE there is no lack of encouragement in Germany of 

the breeding of horses and other animals, there are no 

breeding farms owned by the Imperial Government itself. In 

various states, however, in Prussia for example, there are such 

farms and also stations for stallions, which are the property of 

the federal authorities and are devoted to the improvement of 
the breeds of horses. 

The Prussian Government horse-breeding farms, of which 
there are five: the country stallion studs, of which there are 
eighteen, and all matters pertaining to the breeding of animals 
in general in which the Government participates are subject to 
the administration and control of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Domains and Forests, under the technical management of the 
Director General of Studs. 

lor the purpose of discussing and giving opinions upon all 
questions relating to the national horse-breeding when called 
for, there is an advisory committee composed of officials of. the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Domains and Forests, representatives 
of the War Department, of the Union Racing Clubs and of the 
Chambers of Agriculture. The regulations proposed by this 
committee in T&888, and adopted, are still in force for the gen- 
eral treatment of horse-breeding in Prussia. The aim of the 
Prussian Government is not only to provide horses for the 
army, but also to supply the requirements for agricultural pur- 
poses. There are certain provinces in Prussia, namely, East 
Prussia. West Prussia, Posen and Hanover, which, on account 
of their hippological development, are especially suitable for the 

* Published by the kind permission of the Second Division, General Staff, 
U.S. Army. 
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“Remount Provinces,” in which the Government supplies ex- 
clusively thoroughbred stallions of the most powerful kind, to 
breed sturdy horses which have both speed and endurance; in 
fact, in these provinces Government aid is given only for the 


promotion of the breeding of military horses. 


In the remount provinces above mentioned, during the 
last ten years, the military authorities of Prussia have pur- 
chased on an average 8,000 to 9,000 horses annually. Besides, 
the Bavarian and Saxon Remount Commissions buy every year 
almost the entire cavalry remounts for Saxony and Bavaria 
from Prussia. The average price paid for the horses was 900 


marks ($214.20) each. 


The purchase of military horses is not exclusively limited 


1 
i 


to the so-called remount provinces, 


army are also bought, naturally to a smaller extent, in the 


other provinces where there is mixed breeding. In the latter, 


the Government leaves an entirely free hand to the private 


breeders, but furnishes the stallions for covering warm or cold- 
blooded mares,* according to the demand. In the Rhine Prov- 
ince, for instance, and in the Provinces of Saxony and Hessen- 
Nassau, the Government stallions are almost exclusively of the 
cold-blooded race, because in these parts of the country the pri- 
vate breeders pay more attention to those breeds. 

The aid which is extended by the Prussian Government in 
improving the breed of horse may be divided into two categories 
—(1) the breeding of horses by the Government itself, and (2) 
the assistance rendered with the co-operation of the Director 
General of Studs, to farmers and others, by granting prizes for 
races, prizes for good results attained by private breeders, etc. 


GOVERNMENT HORSE-BREEDING, 


As stated before, in Prussia there are five principal breed- 
ing stud farms which are devoted to the breeding and raising of 
thoroughbreds and _ half-bloods. 

*Cold-blooded breeds are the Percheron, the Clydesdale, Ardennes, 


Belgian, Danish, Brabant, Shire horses, Belgian cross, and the French Plough 


horse. The rest are warm-blooded breeds. 





breeding of horses for military purposes. These are called 


1iowever, but horses for the 
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They are as follows: 


Trakehnen with 15 stallions and 350 brood mares. 

Graditz with 10 stallions and 190 brood mares. 

Beberbeck with 5 stallions and 100 brood mares. 

Georgenburg, 2 stallions and 50 brood mares. 

Neustadt-on-Dosse, 2 stallions and 50 brood mares. 

With all of the above, farms are connected for the produc- 
tion of the fodder necessary for the supply of the studs. Suffi- 
cient quantities of hay and straw are pr duced, but oats, which 
are always of the best quality, have to be bought from outside 
from the funds provided for in the budget and at the disposal 
of each stud for the purchase of forage. 

* % * *% at “t 

At Graditz, where thoroughbred horses are raised, there is 
a stock of fifty thoroughbred brood mares, which are only cov- 
ered by thoroughbred stallions. These are partly kept in 
Graditz, and some on the farm of Romerhof in the Rhine 
Province, which was purchased by the Government in 1905. On 
the other farms belonging to Graditz the breeding of half-breeds 
is also carried on. 

Up to the year 1866, on the other principal stud farms, 
part of the breeding consisted of the raising of thoroughbred 
horses, but since that date the breeding of thoroughbreds has 
been concentrated at Graditz. The latter is the only principal 
stud where both thoroughbred and half-breed horses are raised, 
but the latter are kept apart from the former. 

Of the horses raised on the principal stud farms only those 
animals which are in every respect fit are selected by the Gov- 
ernment for breeding purposes—stallions for service at the 
principal breeding farms, or as country stallions at the country 
studs; mares for supplementing the stock of brood mares at 
the principal breeding farms. From the remaining young 
horses, such as are not entirely suitable for breeding purposes, or 
are unfit for the same, forty are selected for use in the Royal 
Stables, in accordance with a privilege granted to the Emperor, 
and the rest are sold at public auction to the highest bidder. 
Before the sale takes place a list of the horses to be sold must 
be published, giving their pedigrees, colors, sizes, ete., and a 
statement of their blemishes. 
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The selection of animals from among the young: stallions 
bred at the principal breeding farms to serve as country stallions 
is made by a special committee consisting of the General Di- 
rector of Studs, two managers of country studs appointed for 
each individual case, a representative of the Military Remount 
Commission and a representative of the Chambers of Agricul- 
ture of the respective provinces. 

To improve the breeds at the principal breeding farms and 
the country studs, thoroughbred stallions and thoroughbred 
mares are purchased abroad from time to time, especially in 
England and in France, from the funds for the purchase of 
horses provided for in the Budget. 

In the Budget of 1907 the fund for the purchase of horses 
amounted to 1,850,000 marks ($440,300), together with a spe- 
cial fund of 200,000 marks ($47,600). It serves, as stated 
above, for the purchase from private breeders of additional 
stock for the different stud farms. On the principal breeding 


farms from seventy to eighty country stallions are raised an- 


nually, As a purchase price for an ordinary country stallion 
(cold or warm-blooded) an average of 4.200 marks ($999.60) 
is paid. It is estimated that the stock at the country stallion 
studs is increased annually as follows: 
Warm-blooded horses, 12 per cent of the stock. 
Cold-blooded horses, 15 per cent of the stock. 


The prices paid for full-blooded stallions and_ full-blooded 
mares are naturally higher. For the full-blooded - stallion, 
“Ard Patrick,” for instance, the Government paid 428,000 
marks ($101,864), for “Galtee More’ 280,000 marks ($66,640) 
and for “Cajus” 246,000 marks ($58,548). 

The purchases are made by the Director General of the 
Studs. 

The fund for the purchase of horses serves not only for 
buying material for the Government breeding farms, but also 
to assist those horse-breeding associations which are constituted 
according to the Prussian Government Regulations of January 
30, 1898, in purchasing stallions by granting loans without in- 
terest, repayable in installments, at the latest in six years. The 
total amount of these loans, which in individual cases is a maxi- 
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mum of the average purchase price of an ordinary country 
stallion, at the present time 4,200 marks ($999.60). iS fron 
about 40,000 to 50,000 marks ($9,520 to $11,900). When the 
loans are made, the Government reserves the right of co- 


operation of its stud directors in the selection of the stallions, 
and the control and supervision over their care and treatment. 
There are at present about seventy horse-breeding associations 
which are receiving assistance from the Government Stud 
Administration. 

There are other horse-breeding societies in Prussia—about 
200 with 280 stallions—which are not assisted by Government 
loans, as they were not organized according to the regulations 
for the formation of horse-breeding societies above mentioned. 

At the head of each of the five principal breeding farms 
there is a “director of studs,” with the rank of Ministerial Coun- 
selor of the Third Class. The Stud Directors at Georgenburg 
and Neustadt also have charge of the stallion depots connected 
with these studs. The Stud Directors, who are selected from the 
most efficient managers of the country studs, draw a yearly 
salary of from 6,600 marks to &,700 marks ($1,570.80 to 
$2,070.60), the increase taking place after each three years of 
service, till the maximum is reached. In addition, they have a 
free residence and table money for the entertainment of visit- 
ing committees, authorities of the Agricultural Ministry, ete. 
Not only the management of the studs, but also the supervision 
of the farms and of all the employes are under the direction 
of the Stud Directors. The employes consist of regular Gov- 
ernment officials with right to pension and of persons engaged 
by contract with right of dismissal without pension. 


x % % * 


The methods used at the principal breeding farm of Graditz 
will serve to indicate the general system of horse-breeding by 


the Prussian Government in vogue at the other farms. 


GRADITZ. 

The principal breeding establishment of Graditz, located in 

the Province of Saxony, consists of three stud farms, Graditz, 
Dohlen with Neublesser and Repitz, situated about four miles 
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from each other, and the stud farm at Romerhof in the Rhine 
Province. It c mmprises altogether 1,394 hectares (3,445 acres). 
The agricultural work is managed by a special farm superin- 
tendent under the supervision of the Director of the Stud. 

The stock of the stud comprises on an average 540 horses, 
of which there are 10 principal stallions, 170 brood mares—of 
Which 50 are thoroughbreds—and 3 stallions on trial, the re- 
mainder consisting of young stallions and mares. 

\s already stated, Graditz is the only one of the Govern- 
ment breeding farms where thoroughbred horses are raised and 

I val f-blooded_ horses, the latter being kept separate. 

The young thoroughbreds are raced in the flat races of 
Germany, sometimes also they are sent to other countries. For 
this purpose they are thoroughly trained. The training begins 
at the age of 1% vears. In August they are broken to the 
saddle by lightweight boy trainers, a few weeks later they are 
exercised in light galloping, and before the beginning of the 
winter they are tested on the open track over short distances, 
in order to get an idea of their merits. In winter the work, 
which consists of walking and galloping, is carried on in cov- 
ered riding tracks. At the age of 2 years in the Spring the 
hard work on the race course begins. Their full racing career 
is closed at the end of the fourth year, as the horses are then 
used for breeding purposes. 

»f the horses for races is under the guidance 


= 


The training 
of a head trainer, who receives an annual salary of 7,000 marks 
($1,666), as well as 10 per cent. of the prizes won. The stud 
also keeps one jockey and twenty training boys. From the 
amount won by the stud horses, with the exception of the 10 
per cent. given to the head trainer, only the actual costs accruing 
from the participation in the races are turned into the stud 
treasury. The balance is appropriated to the Union Club for 
the purchase of racing prizes, for instance, the “Graditz Stud 
Prize.” 

The thoroughbred mares are covered by the thoroughbred 
stallions about the middle of February, as the mares, with an 
average bearing period of eleven months, should not foal before 
the Ist of January. The half-blood mares may be covered 


earlier. 
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Uhe fodder rations for the thoroughbreds and the half- 
eh ON pts ane : ] Oe 

breds are the same, with the exception that the half-blood 
stallions receive the full rations, namely, 14 pounds a day, from 
November Ist, while the thoroughbred stallions only receive the 


full ration from January Ist, that is to say, about one month 


before the covering period begins. \s soon as this pe riod is 
over—on the Ist of May for thoroughbreds and Ist of June for 
half-breds—the ration of cats is reduced to 10 pounds per diem 
and later, when there is more green fodder, thev are fed wal 


faapeseinese Manidl leieaee, Saedh dds wea 7 | er capes 
luzerne and clover, and the oat rations still further reduced to 


ees Is oy the midd] o Cad ] 1 : 
& pounds. From the middle of September, when their coats are 
changing, more oats are necessary. They therefore receive a 


daily ration of 10 pounds. Mares with foals require a larger 
quantity of oats, but when they are all day in the pasture fields, 
and the grass is ripe or almost ripe, thev get, as a rule, neither 
oats nor hay. The changes from dry to green fodder and vice 
versa are made gradually. The mares are not deprived of their 
6 pounds winter ration of oats immediately at the commence- 
ment of the pasture season, but the quantity of oats is only 
gradually decreased. Likewise the substitution of dry for green 
fodder commences in September, according to the atmospheric 
conditions then prevailing. 

Brood mares with foals receive always 10 pounds of oats 
fourteen days after they deliver, whether they have full pasture 
or not, as the foals eat with their mothers. .\s soon as the 
colts have teeth they are also given oats, as muscle-making 
nourishment is of great benefit to them. The hay ration is not 
given to the mares which have full pasturage. It is necessary 
that when the colts are getting such nourishing rations that they 
should have plenty of exercise. ‘Therefore spacious stalls are 
provided where the colts can be run about. Later, when on 
the pasture fields, the exercise is increased. 

The foals are taken from the mares in from four to six 
months, according to their development, and when they have 
lost their first coats. Much, of course, depends upon the 
mother, whether she is young or old, bearing or non-bearing, 
and whether she is in a good or bad state of nourishment. Dur- 
ing the first year the hali-bred foals receive from 6 to 8 pounds 
of oats per diem; the thoroughbreds are given as much as 
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they can eat up to 10 pounds. In the second year the half- 
breds receive from 8 to 10 pounds of oats, which is the ration 
up to the fifth year. The thoroughbreds are given from 10 to 
12 pounds and over, also additional fodder in the form of 


er ae eee ; ) is ¢ 
rice, horse-beans and also luzerne instead of hav. 


FORAGE AND PASTURE, 

As already stated, the principal breeding farms raise their 
own hay and straw, but only a portion of the oats required, 
the most part being purchased in open market. 

In summer the mares, with their foals, are put out to 
pasture. The average rations given to the stallions, mares and 
foals, according to the seasons, including the pasture season 
during the hot period, are shown in the forage statement of the 
principal breeding farm at Trakehnen, which I transmit as an 
annex to this report, marked D. 

Constant care and attention are paid to the meadows and 
pastures, as the quality of the hay and other fodder is of the 
utmost importance in the development and the nourishment of 
the horses bred at the farms. Only the most up-to-date and 
scientific agricultural methods are employed. Both artificial 
fertilizers and ordinary manures are used. Moreover, by a 
proper regulation of the water courses, the meadows and pasture 
lands are either drained or irrigated, as the necessity arises, in 
order to obtain the best possible crops of hay. 

The principal stallions at the Government breeding farms 
are intended primarily for the covering of the mares belonging 
to these farms. They are only allowed to cover private mares 
when the latter are of first-class breed. This is especially the 
case at the thoroughbred stud farm at Graditz, where the 
stallions are of the very highest breed, Ard Patrick, for example, 
for whom the Government, as stated before, paid 420,000 


marks ($99,960). This stallion is only used to cover thorough- 
bred mares. The covering fees for the stallions vary from 50 
to 300 marks ($11.90 to $71.40). The rates, which are small 
in comparison with those charged by owners of private thor- 
oughbred stallions, are never exceeded by any of the Govern- 
ment studs, as the Government stallions are also intended to 
improve the breeds of the private breeding establishments. 
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COUNTRY STUDS. 

At the country studs no breeding is carried on. They are 
solely depots for Government stallions, which, during the cover- 
ing period, are sent to the covering stations in various parts of 
the country for services with private mares for a fee. At pres- 
ent there are eighteen country studs: 

The Government Stud Administration accommodates the 
selection of the stallions to the demand of the local breeders. 
For instance, in the “remount provinces” of East Prussia, West 
Prussia, Posen and Hanover, only thoroughbred and a few half- 7 
bred stallions are used. In the Rhine Province, Hessen-Nassau, 
Province of Saxony, heavy stallions (cold-bloods) are mostly 
employed, among which those of the Belgian breed predominate, 
while in the remaining parts of the country there are various 
breeds, Belgian, Danish, Oldenburg half-bred stallions, also a 
few thoroughbreds. , 

To prevent the deterioration of the breed of horses in Ger- 
many, before private mares can be covered by private stallions, 
either native or foreign, the latter must be passed upon yearly 
and approved by a committee of experts called the “Kor Com- 
mission.” The regulations governing the composition of the 
committee, the fines and punishments for non-observance of the fi 
rules, etc., are issued and executed by the police authorities of 





the various districts. 
The Government stallions are not subject to the selection 
mentioned above, before covering private or other mares. 


PERSONNEL OF THE COUNTRY STUDS. i 
At the head of each country stud is a director, who belongs 
: to the fifth class of higher Government officials. 

The salaries of the “Landgestut” directors range from 
3,600 to 6,000 marks ($856.80 to $1,428), with an increase of 
500 marks ($119) every three years, the final increase being 
400 marks ($95.20), in addition to which they enjoy a dwelling 
rent-free. 

* % % % % % 
The stud attendants are not Government employes with 


right to pension. They are engaged on the basis of a special 
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service contract. In case, however, of incapacity for service, 


they are granted a continuous allowance up to 40 marks ($9.32) 


a month from the stud funds. 


CARE AND: FEEDING OF THE STALLIONS. 


The “Landgestut™ stallions, as a rule, remain from the 
Ist of July to the end of January in the stud stables, and from 
the beginning of February (in the case of some studs a little 
later) to the end of June they go to the covering: stations. 

The methods used at the different country studs for the care 
] 


and feeding of stallions are in general the same as those em- 


loved at Gnesen, which are as follows: 
\t 5 o'clock in the morning (in the summer half an hour 


1 ] ; 


earlier) the stud attendants enter the stables. The horses are 


then watered from cisterns, in which the water has remained 
rat, after which the fodder is shaken out and weighed 


over 1 


lig 
under the supervision of the saddle-master. In general, the 
stallions receive oats, mixed with “Hacksel’—half *‘Hacksel” 
and half oats. Phe ‘‘Hacksel” consists of straw and Lucerne 
hay, cut pretty long—about 112 inches—so that the horses do 


not feed too quickly, and to insure better mastication. In the 
mornings the horses receive the smallest portion, as they are 
ridden soon after their meal. 

The stallions receive in the stables after they return from 
the covering stations, from the Ist of July to the Ist of Decem- 
ber, daily, 10 pounds of oats, 8 pounds of hay and 9135 pounds of 
straw: from the Ist of December to the Ist of February, 11 
pounds of oats and the same straw and hay rations. From the 


4 


Ist of February, when the stallions are at the covering stations, 
they receive 11 pounds of oats, 7 pounds of hay and 7% pounds 
of straw. These are the average rations, but the feeding must 
be individualized, as the big 3, 4 and 53-year-old heavy stallions 
require a much stronger fodder, especially as the latter are 
trained in the sulky and the saddle. These receive in the stables 
an addition of 4 to 5 pounds of hay and % pound of horse- 
beans per stallion. Also during the covering period while at 
stations, the stallions receive. each according to need, addi- 
tional oats. Heavy and lazily covering stallions receive also 
wheat or peas, about 1 to 1% pounds per stallion extra. The 
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individualizing of the fodder is a most important consideration, 
as the rations work differently with different stallions, After 
the covering period at the station the stallions receive, in the 
stables, green lucerne, mixed with the evening rations of hay, 
and from the 1&th of October to about the middle of December 
they receive, after the evening meal, about 1 to 11% liters of 
horse-carrots, washed and cut. 

In the mornings the stallions receive the smallest part of 
the rations—2'% pounds of oats—as they commence exercising 
as early as 6 o'clock; at midday—that is to say, at 11 o’clock— 
3% pounds, and in the evening the rest. About 8 o'clock in the 
mornings the stallions receive 14g pounds of hay, so that they 
are not tempted to eat the straw; afternoons, about 1:30 o'clock, 
after the watering, about 11 pounds of hay during the groom- 
ing hour, and the rest, about 5 pounds, is given after the even- 
ing feed, about 6:30 o'clock. The straw destined for bedding- 
down is given out in the forenoon at 10:45 o’clock and after- 
noons at about 5 o'clock, and spread in the stalls and boxes. 
The main considerations for the good condition, health and 
development of the stallions are plenty of exereise and work, 
best quality of fodder and well-ventilated stalls, so that the 
stallions breathe only pure air. 

At the covering stations the forage is supplied by the 
keeper of the station. The regulations for the care of the 
stallions are the same as at the stud stables. 

In the remount provinees, and also in some of the other 
provinces, the young stallions take part in the running and 
trotting races which are held in the Autumn. Tor these pur- 
poses they are suitably trained at the studs. 

The “Landgestut™ stallions are, besides this, well ridden and 
driven. 

When young, fine half-blood stallions are purchased from 
private breeders for supplementing the stud stock in West 
Prussia, they are taken when 3 years old. These stallions are 
then sent to the Landgestut, at Cudwallen, where there is the 
necessary space, and ridden by young training boys, so that 
they can be distributed in the .\utumn among the remount 
provinces. This practice has proved particularly advantageous 
for the promotion of the breed of army horses, as, according to 
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previous experience, the young stallions in the possession of 
private breeders are not given the necessary sharp exercise which 
they require for their development. 

The ordinary stallions purchased by the “Gestut’? adminis- 
tration are for the most part 4-year-olds, and go direct from 


hh ] - an +], OT naAre eet? 
the seller into the “Landgestut. 


COVERING FEES, 


Covering by the stallions takes place under the conditions 
mentioned by the regulations. The distribution of the stallions 
among the various covering stations is publicly advertised. The 
covering fees, which range from 5 to 20 marks ($1.19 to $4.76), 
are fixed by the director of the “Gestut,” according to the 


wealth of the district and to the value of the stallion. For full- 


1 ] 4115 ) - 121 +7 +t sserfae FT. ¢ 1 . > + VAT 
blood stallions a somewhat higher fee is demanded, but even the 
latter fees, in the interest of the horse-breeding of the country, 
é, eon 
© Kei \"\ l VC ] C Hts 
| 3,315 country stallions provided for in the Budget of 


1907 bring to the Government an annual income in covering fees 


of irks 2,161,590 ($514,458), that is to savy, 652 marks 
“7 "-- 1 a 7 71 = . ° 
($155) per stallion. It should be stated in this connection that 
| Paes : oe (for instance. Fas 
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Pruss Hanover) 1s cons and amounts to from 
875 to 1.000 n ($208.25 for a stallion, whereas 





in other districts the income per stallion is considerably behind 


1 » enl ort, - 
the general average. 


TECHNICAL INSPECTION OF THE STUDS. 


very vear at the close of the covering season the various 
country studs and the principal breeding farms are inspected by 
the General Director of the Studs, on which occasions the whole 
stock of horses is examined, and those useless for breeding pur- 
poses are retired from service, 

The horses thus disposed of, so far as they are not taken 
for driving horses or draught horses by the studs, are sold at 


public auction, their defects being previously advertised, as has 


been stated before. 
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Besides the Government principal breeding farms and 
country studs, the State, for the further development of breed- 
ing, extends pecuniary assistance in various ways to the breed- 
ing associations, private breeders, etc. 


There are funds provided in the Budget for granting 
premiums and awards at horse and cattle shows for good stock. 
These take the form of honorary prizes which are usually 
given to the owners of large breeding establishments; money 
prizes which are awarded to the smaller breeders, and free cov- 
ering certificates. Funds are also made available for the pur- 
chase of good breeding mares and foals from private owners. 
The fact is also recognized that the pedigree of animals is most 
necessary in successful breeding; so stud-book associations are 
encouraged and Government funds are furnished for their 
formation, 


The Government also places at the disposal of private 
breeders exercising grounds and foal pasture, so that their 
horses can be broken in and trained, and 
| 
i 


can be sold to a pur- 
chaser direct without having recourse to the middlemen and 
professional trainers. 

The Government also recognizes that the care of the ani- 
mals’ feet is of the utmost importance in the raising and main- 
tenance of efficient horses, and that only too often the animals 
suffer not only from the lack of knowledge of the owners, but 
also from the incapacity of the shoers. A law is in existence 
in Prussia which forbids any one to carry on the trade of 
horseshoeing who has not passed a practical and_ theoretical 
examination, and who has not demonstrated his proficiency. A 
large number of blacksmiths’ schools have been established 
throughout the monarchy, some of them by the blacksmiths’ 
guilds and others by the Chambers of Agriculture, where ex- 
aminations are held in the presence of Government Commis- 
sioners. All of these schools receive pecuniary assistance from 
the State. 

The breeding of horses and other animals is also encour- 
aged by the holding of agricultural shows and cattle expositions 
in the various provinces. ‘These exhibitions are greatly aided by 
Government assistance, in the way of prizes and premiums. 

* * * % % * * 
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SERVICE HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 


The number of horses in the army in time of peace amounts 
to about 110,000. Every year at the end of the Fall maneuvers 
those unfit for service are discharged and the vacancies are filled 
by taking up the remounts. 

The army requires annually from 13,000 to 14,000 re- 
mounts. The average time of service of cavalry horses is fixed 
at ten years, that of field artillery horses, whose service is much 
more severe, at nine vears. The average age of the horses of 
a squadron varies from nine to ten years, that of a field battery 
from eight to nine years. 

Germany is in the fortunate position of being able to obtain 
her entire supply of military horses at home. Five Remount 
Commissions travel over the horse districts in spring and sum- 
mer, and buy three-year-old horses (occasionally also four-vear- 
olds), suitable for the military service. 

These raw and as yet unbroken animals are then collected 
at the remount depots, and, by proper feeding, are prepared for 
the demands of their coming military service. 

Of the twenty-five remount depots, one is in Wuertemberg, 
two in Saxony, four in Bavaria and the remainder (eighteen) in 
Prussia. The principal remount provinces are East and West 
Prussia, Hanover and Posen, the Rhine Province and Saxony. 
The first four provinces raise warm-blooded horses and furnish 
the remounts for the cavalry and the field artillery; the two last 
named raise cold-blooded horses, which can. on the whole, be 
principally used for siege artillery. These cold-blooded horses 
are not first put up in the remount depots, because in their rear- 
ing, build, care and feeding they are so different from = warm- 
blooded horses, but are turned over directly to the siege bat- 
teries. 

East Prussia is at the head of the remount provinces, not 
only in the quality, but also in the number, of horses bought. 
The great national half-blood stud farm at Trakehnen has put 
its stamp on all the Fast Prussian horse-raising. The tough 
Fast Prussian is the born soldiers’ horse. Hence, most of the 
cavalry and many of the field artillery remounts come from East 
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Prussia and from the horse districts of West Prussia, the p1 
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ucts of which are nearly equal to those of the East Prussian 
remounts. Posen also furnishes a noble light soldiers’ horse. 
The Hanoverian is better suited for the heavy cavalry and for 
the field artillery. 

In the summer the remount depots turn their then four- 
year-old remounts over to the receiving detachments sent for 
that purpose from the various subdivisions of mounted troops. 
The assignments to the different regiments are made by the 
Remount Commissions before the arrival of these receiving de- 
tachments. The remounts intended for officers’ horses are first 
selected. The rest of the horses are then divided into riding 
horses first and second class, and into draught horses first and 
second class. In several regiments special care must be taken 
with reference to the colors of the remounts. The first Lieb- 
husaren Regiment, for example, can only receive grey horses. 
The Fourth hussars in Ohlau, according to an old tradition, are 
mounted in part on dapples. 

White or grey horses, however, by a recent order, are no 
longer purchased as remounts, since that color is not regarded 
as serviceable, a view which, in this age of utilizing terrain and 
cover and of field uniforms, appears reasonable. 

In the regiments the remounts are generally assigned to 
the different squadrons and batteries according to color. The 
bands are generally mounted on horses of similar color. In the 
field artillery nearly every regiment has sorrel and black horse 
batteries, the remainder of the batteries having bay horses in 
their siables. The sorrel is generally regarded as the smartest 
horse, and has also a pleasing appearance. . The black horse is 
also a popular soldiers’ horse. The horse-artillery battalion ot 
the First Field Artillery Regiment, stationed in the center of 
the horse district in East Prussia, and which has, moreover, 
the best horses in the entire army, has almost nothing but black 
horses. They still tell of a remark which the old Kaiser Wil- 
helm, on the occasion of a parade, made in the “80s to the then 
commander of the horse-artillery battalion : 

“You have such fine horses in your battalion that IT would 
like to take a pair along for my stables.” 

During the absence of the troops at the fall maneuvers 
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the men left behind in the various garrisons begin to accustom 


the young horses to saddle, bit and rider. The actual break- 
ing-in or training of the remounts begins in the fall after the 
return of the mounted troops from the maneuvers. The remount 
training lasts through two winters and the summer between. 
Not until then are the horses (now six years old) assigned to 
regular service in the squadrons and batteries. 
In the mustering-out of the unserviceable horses in the fall 
the four-legged veterans are mostly sold at public auction to the 


er. Many a small farmer has thus obtained very 
very useful for his purposes. 

Of late vears, however, more and more of the horses mus- 
field artillery have been taken 
up by the Train and the horsed batteries of foot artillery (siege 


where these horses serve to train the drivers in 


On their heavy cold-blooded horses, which seldom trot and 


re never allowed to gallop, such a training, even with very 
. . ‘ . ° i. 2 tsnnl r 
imited requirements in horsemanship, would be practically 1m- 
4. 
s WiC, 


LAST YEAR'S REMOUNTS FOR THE GERMAN ARMY. 


In 1907 there were brought before the Remount Com- 


' missions 27,121 remounts, of which about 50 per cent, or 13,445, 
were bought. Of these 23.376 remounts for Prussian organiza- 
tions were presented and 10,817 bought, or 46 per cent. Of this 
number East Prussia furnished the principal part; it presented 
to the three eastern Remount Commissions 12,098 horses and 


sold them 6,409, or 53 per cent. 
The Province of Hanover came next with 2,661 presented 
and 1,209 purchased horses, or 46 per cent. 


Third stood the two Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg, which 


presented 2,161 remounts, of which 910, or 43 per cent, were 
boug 
small proportion are self-raised in the country; most of the 


ht. It should be remarked, however, that of these only a 


horses are Hanoverians, which had been introduced as sucking 
foals of fillies and then raised in the country. The old, re- 
nowned Mecklenburg horse no longer exists—it died out on 
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‘ account of false breeding. Now the Mecklenburgers devote 
themselves mainly to rearing. 

Posen presented 1,871 horses, of which it sold 42 per cent, 
or /86. 

The other provinces and states, including the Fourth Re- 
mount Province West Prussia and the rich horse-breeding dis- 
tricts of Schleswig-Holstein and Oldenburg, had less than 500 
sold horses to show. The fact that these last-mentioned dis- 


] 


tricts did not furnish a greater number was not d 


ue to the poor 

quality of their horses, but to their kind. Oldenburg and Hol- 

stein raise a coach horse, which could be used by the field artil- 3 
lery to be sure, but which, since the horses of the field artillery 

are also utilized in time of peace to instruct and train the drivers 

in riding, is generally too large and powerful. However, these 

two districts constitute an excellent source of supply for the 

field artillery in case of mobilization. As far as Schleswig is 

concerned, it raised only a medium-sized working horse, of which 

about sixty-five are bought annually for the heavy guns of the 
field army (foot artillery). The Rhine Province furnishes a 
like number of its Belgian-Rhenish horses. 

The average price paid by the Prussian Remount Commis- 


sions in 1907 was 1,015 marks, or about $245.00. The lowest 


price for small Dragoon or Hussar horses was about 800 marks, * 
or $190.50, and the highest for Curassier or artillery pole horses i 


1,600 marks, or $381.00. 





iN The Bavarian Remount Commission had brought before it: 3 
q (a) In its own land G88 remounts, of which it bought 56 
| per cent, O1 579 
(b) In East Prussia 971 remounts, of which 837, or 86 
per cent; were accepted. 
j (c) In Holstein 247 remounts, of which it bought 205. 
Calculated as percentage Bavaria purchased for its troops in 
its own land 2614 per cent, in ast Prussia 59 per cent, and in 
Holstein 141% per cent. : 
The Saxon Commission had brought before it in all 1,429 
{ remounts, of which 959 (67 per cent) were accepted. These 


were furnished as follows: Eighty-one by Saxony itself; 762 
by East Prussia; ten by West Prussia; seventeen by Hanover, 


and eighty-nine by Holstein. 
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Wuertemberg draws its cavalry remounts (about 250), with 
few exceptions, from Prussian remount depots, and remounts 
at home as a rule only its artillery. In 1907, Wuertemberg 
bought at home ninety-three horses, in West Prussia ninety-six 


and in Holstein sixty-three. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE VETERINARY 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


By Carrain W. D. CHITTY, Fourtu CAva.ry. 


A S FAR back as the authentic record of history can be traced, 
4 indications of an ancient knowledge of the veterinary 
science can be found. It is known that the Egyptians, Hindoos, 
and Arabs gave some attention to the study and treatment of the 
diseases of animals. Among the ancient Greeks, considerable 
attention was given to this subject. Hippocrates in his writings 
shows evidences of investigation in veterinary medicine. The 
works of Varro, Columella, and Galen contain references to 
many Greek writers, including Aristotle. Mago, of Carthage, 
was the author of numerous books on the subject which were 
later translated into Greek. In the second century are found 
systematic Greek words on veterinary medicine. From the third 
century on, the veterinary science had a literature of its own, 
and regular practitioners, especially in the service of the Roman 
armies. They were known as “veterinarii.” Of these, perhaps 
the most renowned was Asbyrtus of Bithynia, who accompanied 
the expedition of Constantine against the Sarmatians ir his 
professional capacity. 

A great impetus was given to the study and investigation 
of veterinary medicine by Carlo Ruini, who published his work 
on the anatomy of the horse near the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

Toward the end of the Medizeval period the subject received 
considerable attention in the cavalry schools of Italy. Other 
nations of Europe then began to take up the subject and in 1762 
a veterinary college was established in Lyons, France. Gradu- 
ally schools were established throughout Europe until today 
every nation is provided with well organized veterinary colleges. 
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The character of the work done by these colleges may be 
understood from that done by the Imperial Veterinary School in 
Vienna. This school educates for the army and for civil practice. 
A special course of two years in horseshoeing for privates in the 
cavalry and artillery is given, with a certificate of ‘Privileged 
Horseshoer.”’ 

The first regular veterinary college in the United States 
was established in New York in 1857. At the present time 
a large number of excellent veterinary colleges exist in the United 
States, principally in connection with the various state univer- 
Practically all of the states now provide for the office 


1 1 


| h the duty of keeping 


of a state veterinarian, who is charged wit 
veterinary statistics, studying epidemics, and exercising general 
supervision over state veterinary affairs. (American Vet. Re- 
view; Am, Ency.; Ency. Brit.; Hist. Vet. Med.) 


In the definition of the word “farrier” 1n most dictionaries, 


evidence of the derivation of veterinary medicine may be found. 


A “farrier” is one who shoes horses or one having a knowledge 
of the treatment of diseased horses. Webster’s dictionary de- 
fines a “farrier” as “a smith who shoes horses; a veterinary sur- 


geon.”” Until the present year each troop of cavalry in the United 


States Army was authorized to have “two farriers and black- 
smiths,” the word farrier in this instance having the significa- 
tion of “veterinary surgeon.’’ By recent orders of the War 
Department (1908) this has been changed so that each troop 
now has one farrier and one blacksmith. 

The first domestication of the horse to the uses of man 
antedates history. Back to that dim and indistinct period whose 
history is written only in a few rude models or drawings in 
stone, the horse has ever been the silent and faithful servant 
of mankind. Before the invention of horseshoes, the amount 
of work which the horse could perform was limited by the 
endurance of the horny sole of the foot. Under the weight of 
burdens and the wearing effect of rough roads, the hoof was 
rapidly worn away and the horse became lame. Then appeared 


the horseshoer, whose vocation of necessity required some knowl- 
edge of the horse’s foot and its treatment in case of lameness. 
Observation and experience developed the farrier, whose knowl- 
edge and skill in the treatment of horses was gradually extended 
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to include other animals, until finally after many years of study, 
investigation, and classification, the scientific veterinarian was 


developed. 

Naturally the most serious demand for an efficient veterinary 
service arose with the organization of large bodies of mounted 
troops, the efficiency of which depended very largely upon the 
condition of the horses. The Romans learned this early and 
employed “veterinarii’” in order to maintain the horses of the 
cavalry in the best condition. An efficient veterinary depart- 
ment is now an important part of every European nation which 
maintains a force of cavalry. 

It is only in recent years that the United States Army has 
been provided with an efficient and effective veterinary service. 

In the early part of the Revolutionary War, the only 
mounted troops consisted of a few partisan volunteers having 
only a semi-military organization. Later in the period of the 
war, the First, Second, Third and Fourth Regiments of Conti- 
nental Dragoons were organized either wholly or in part. There 
was also a First, Second and Third Regiment of Legion Cavalry 
organized. The horses in these regiments, as well as in numer- 
ous partisan cavalry forces, were owned usually by their riders, 
upon whom fell the responsibility for their care and treatment 
in case of injury or disease. The record of the organization 
of the various troops of these forces so far as known made no 
provision for farriers or blacksmiths. Provision was made 
early in the war for a “corps of artificers” to be composed of 
carpenters, blacksmiths, etc., to be employed by the Quarter- 
master General (Hist, Gen. Staff), but no mention is made in 
the records of the manner in which the blacksmiths were used. 
The attitude of the Government on this question may possibly 
be inferred from a resolution of Congress of 1779, which pro- 
vided “That the Quartermaster General be empowered to allow 
and pay for a wagon, driver, and four horses, thirteen and 
one-half dollars, one ration and forage per day; shoeing the 
horses, if done at the expense of the United States, to be de- 
ducted from the wages.” 

From 1783 till 1785 the United States had no army, the 
same having been disbanded at the close of the war. A force 
of infantry and artillery was authorized by the act of April 
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, 1785, but it was not until 1792 th: st le f 
/ / . but it was not until 1792 that provision was made tor 


mounted troops. The act of March 5, 1792. provided for the 


eeye 


organization of one squadron of “light dragoons,” to be com- 


pais . 
posed Of tour tro ps. each tro p to consist of: 

One captain, One Heutenant, one cornet, tour sergeants 

=~* 79 


four corporals, one farricr, one saddler, one trumpeter, and sixty- 


nine dragoons.” 

ihe tarrier under this act was considered as an artificer 
and received $8.00 per month. A captain’s pay was $40.00, a 
Heulenant s pay o26.00, and a sergeant-majors pay $7.00 per 


ie \ct of Congress of May 30, 1796, reduced the mounted 


raised the pay of the farrier 


Phe Act of July 16. 1798, added six troops to the two al- 

| provided for a regimental organization. 

By this act the pay of farrier was raised to $10.00 per month. 
On March 3, 1/99, the army was increased, two additional 


1 
| 
i 


i@ dragoons. Some confusion of 


troops being assigned tO i 
terms with reference to farriers and: blacksmiths exists in this 
act, provision being made for “ten blacksmiths” (one for each 
troop). while no designation of farrier is expressed. The same 
act, however. makes no provision for the pay of blacksmiths, 
but does provide that the pay of farrier shall be $10.00. per 
month. The character of the farriers of the period may be 
justly inferred from this interchangeable use of the two words. 
There is nothing to show that the farriers were anything more 
than blacksmiths with such knowledge of the diseases of the 
horse as the average blacksmith would have. 

The increase in the armed forces of the country referred to 
seems to have been made in anticipation of war with I*rance. 
The friendly relations of the two countries having been restored, 
the peace establishment was reduced to “one regiment of artil- 
lerists and two regiments of infantry.” 

By the Act of April 12, 1808, five regiments of infantry, 
one regiment of riflemen, one regiment of light artillery, and 
one regiment of dragoons were added to the regular establish- 


ment. The troops of the dragoons had the same organization 


as those last disbanded. 
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The Act of Jan. 11, 1812, added a regiment of cavalry to 
the regiment of dragoons already organized and changed the 


organization of troops to provide for * * * one farrier and 
one blacksmith for each troop. 

In the Act of March 30, 1814, the mounted force was again 
reduced to one regiment for which there was provided “one prin- 
cipal farrier.” 

The year following and upon the termination of the war 
with Great Britain, the army was again reduced and the mounted 
troops disbanded. With minor changes this organization was 
maintained until June 15, 1832, when a battalion of mounted 
rangers was authorized for the defense of the frontier. Before 
the organization of this force was completed, however, it was 
transformed by the Act of March 2, 1833, into a regiment of 
dragoons, each company of which should consist of: 

“One captain, one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, 
* * * four sergeants, * * * four corporals, two bu- 
glers, one farrier and blacksmith * * *.” 

In this organization of a troop therefore the offices of far- 
rier and blacksmith are merged in a single individual. 

The Army Regulations of 1835 required inspectors to see 
that “veterinarians” perform their duties. This is the first 
known use of the term “veterinarian” in the official records of 
the army. Inasmuch as there were no veterinarians in the army 
at the time, it is probable that the regulation refers to farriers. 

At various times previous to May 4, 1861, the mounted 
forces were increased until at that time the regular cavalry 
consisted of six regiments. The Act of July 29, 1861, changed 
the dragoons, mounted riflemen, and cavalry, all into cavalry. 
The organization meanwhile was the same as that of the first 
dragoons with a few changes. 

The Act of July 29, 1861, provided for a “veterinary ser- 
geant” for each battalion of cavalry, and two farriers for each 
troop. No provision was made for a blacksmith. 

The following year the organization of the cavalry was 


oe 


changed, the office of “veterinary sergeant” being abolished and 


the regiment being provided instead with “one chief farrier or 
blacksmith,” and the two farriers provided by the Act of July 


.29, 1861, being changed into “two farriers or blacksmiths.” 
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The office of “chief farrier or blacksmith” was abolished 
by the Act of March 3, 1863, and it was provided that: 

“Each regiment shall have one veterinary surgeon with the 
rank of regimental sergeant-major, whose compensation shall 
be seventy-five dollars per month.” 

The waste of horse flesh that took place during the early 
part of the war was enormous. Volunteer cavalry regiments 
were dismounted by order of the President as a punishment for 
neglect of their horses. (Mil. Laws U. S.) 

The Quartermaster General’s report for 1862 contains the 
following comments on the extravagant expenditure of horses: 

“Tenorance and carelessness of raw soldiers waste our 
horses. * * * After every battle and considerable march 
great numbers of horses are turned into the depots as disabled, 
and urgent requisitions are made upon the department for re- 
mounts, as essential to the efficiency of the troops.” 

Later it was stated by the same authority: 

“As the cavalry has improved in discipline and knowledge, 
it is believed the horses last longer.” 

Nevertheless the great loss of horses was again pointed 
ut in the following statement: 

“During the first eight months of the vear 1864 the cavalry 


of the Army of the Potomac was supplied with two remounts, 
nearly 40,000 horses.”  (Carter’s “Horses, Saddles and 
Bridles.” ) 

Some idea of the expense attached to the maintenance of 
cavalry of the kind principally employed during the rebellion may 
be obtained from the letter of General Halleck to General Grant 
dated February 13, 1865, in which appears the following state- 
ment : 

“Expense of cavalry in horses, pay, forage, rations, cloth- 
ing, ordnance, equipments, and transportation, $125,000,900, is 
certainly a large sum for keeping up our cavalry force for one 
vear.” (Carter.) 

As to the part which an efficient veterinary force might 
have performed in preventing this extravagance, the following 


> 


is quoted by Schwarzkopf from Turner: 
“During the latter part of the Civil War, President Lin- 
coln, hearing much complaint about the losses in the army from, 
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sick and injured horses, had offered commissions as lieutenants 
to several of the best qualified veterinarians of that day’s time, 
but they refused to accept unless they were given the rank of 
captain.” 

In order to meet the enormous demands made upon the 
Quartermaster’s Department for resnounts, a Cavalry Bureau 
was organized by G. O. 236 War Dept., 1863, for the pur- 
chase and training of new horses and the care and recuperation 
of sick and injured horses, as well as the training of cavalry 
recruits. At this time there were but six veterinarians in the 
army. 

“The deficiency in number was somewhat relieved by the 
Quartermaster’s Department, which employed additional civil- 
ian veterinary surgeons for the Cavalry Bureau, and they were 
put to work at all the large remount depots, notably at Giesboro 
Point.” (Schwarzkopf. ) 

The veterinary surgeon provided for in the Act of March 
3, 1863, was enlisted and had the rank of regimental sergeant- 
major. (Army Register, 1871.) 

“Four new cavalry regiments, the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth 
and Tenth, were added to the regular establishment by the Act of 
July 28, 1866.” (Rev. Stat.) 

It was provided that these regiments should have the same 
organization as those already organized 

“With the addition thereto of one veterinary surgeon * 

whose compensation should be one hundred dollars per 
month.” (Rev. Stat.) 

The first six regiments were left with the one veterinary 
surgeon which the law provided. 

“The War Department had proposed six additional veter- 
inary surgeons for the first six cavalry regiments, stating that 
such action would be economy to the army; but this proposition 
was assailed by congressmen who were not favorably inclined.” 

(Schwarzkopf. ) : 

The additional veterinary surgeon authorized by this bill 
(1863) was held to be a citizen employed. (Army Register, 
1871.) They were allowed the quarters and fuel allowed to a 
sergeant-major, but were not entitled to either clothing or ra- 
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tions; they were, however, allowed to purchase supplies from the 
commissary. (Adjt. Gen., Mch. 18, 1864, and June 16, 1871.) 

General Orders No, 259, 1863, provided that the veter- 
inarians authorized under the Act of March 3, 1863, should be 
selected by the Chief of the Cavalry Bureau upon nomination by 
the regimental commanders who were to base their nominations 
upon the recommendation of a regimental board of three officers 
next in rank to the regimental commander. The name of the 
person so selected was then to be submitted to the Secretary of 
War for appointment. 

Notwithstanding the elaborate process devised by the War 
Department for the appointment of veterinary surgeons, it ap- 
pears that the results were unsatisfactory. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Defects of the Present U. S. Army 
Veterinary Service,” by Veterinary Surgeon Treacy, published in 
1885, the following comments are made: 

“The present position of army veterinarians, their low 
relative rank, poor pay, utter want of prospects, pro- 
motion, pension for long services, injuries or wounds, 
to which their professional duties render them so _ liable, 
is such as to deter respectable, efficient, or talented pro- 
fessional men from entering, or, having entered, remain- 
ing in the service. * * * Appointments as army veter- 
inarians are in the hands of regimental commanders. From idio- 
svncrasies, difficulty of retaining veterinarians, etc., cavalry regi- 
ments composed of animals valued at $150,000 are frequently, 
for long periods, without professional assistance, often result- 
ing in serious losses of public animals.” 

With reference to the unsatisfactory condition of the veter- 
inary service at this time, Veterinary Surgeon Schwarzkopf in 
his paper entitled “Historical Sketch of the Veterinary Service 
of the U. S. Army,” says: 

“Tt is well known that for a number of vears the great ma- 
iority of them (veterinarians) * * * came either from the 
ranks of the former farriers of the army, or were men appointed 
from civil life without any other qualifications than those they 
themselves professed to possess.” 

In G. O. 73, 1868, the War Department announced that 
Mr. Alexander Dunbar, Veterinary Surgeon, had been employed 
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“to give instructions to the farriers, veterinary surgeons, and 
officers of the army.” It appears that Mr. Dunbar claimed to 
have discovered a mode of treatment of the diseases of the 
horse’s foot. Lectures were to be given in Washington and at 
the larger cavalry posts. 

General Orders No. 36, 1879, provided an excellent table of 
veterinary supplies and prescribed regulations for the veterinary 
service of the army, defining the duties of veterinarians and 
providing for the instruction of farriers and enlisted men in 
the treatment of horses; and especially of the diseases of the 
foot. The principles and practice of horseshoeing were also 
required to be taught. Another important item in the order was 
that providing a veterinarian’s field pannier equipped with a 
supply of medicines for one hundred horses for three months. In 
this order 2 most important step was taken towards remedying 
one of the serious defects of the veterinary service in a paragraph 
which provided that : 

“Hereafter appointments as veterinary surgeons will be con- 
fined to the graduates of established and reputable veterinary 
schools or colleges. They will be appointed by the Secretary 
of War in numbers not to exceed the legal establishment and 
only on the recommendations of the commanding officer of the 
regiment supported by the requisite proofs of learning and skill, 
and by approval of intermediate commanders.” 

An article in the American Veterinary Review (1882), by 
Veterinary Surgeon A. A. Holcombe, says that 

“Until 1879 the orders of the War Department made it 
possible for anybody to becorae a regimental veterinary surgeon. 
It is not at all surprising that the Veterinary department as 
then established was most noted for its wonderful inefficiency 
and entire lack of knowledge of even the rudiments of veterinary 
science.” 

The same writer pointed out the weakness of the service 
due to the retention of men as veterinarians who had been ap- 
pointed previous to the act requiring examinations, and who 
were unqualified for their duties. He also says: 

“It cannot be expected that any talent will seek a position 
to which there is attached no rank or social position; where 
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promotion is impossible and compensation for the service ren- 
dered most inadequate.” 

It is true that regiments were at times left without veter- 
inary surgeons, especially in the lower or “junior” grade, as is 
evidenced by letters of regimental commanders to veterinary col- 
leges soliciting applications. (Am. Vet. Rev. 1885.) 

Until recent years the principal burden of the care and 
treatment of sick and injured horses has fallen upon troop com- 
manders. The fact of there being but two veterinarians to each 
regiment and the policy of the War Department in scattering 
the troops of a regiment among three, four, and sometimes five 
different stations, often rendered it impossible to secure the serv- 
ices of a veterinary surgeon. ‘The inefficiency of the early vet- 
erinary service was another cause of troop commanders relying 
upon themselves for the necessary veterinary work of their 
troops. In consequence of this a considerable number of practical 
veterinarians were developed in every regiment of cavalry. The 
desirability of having officers trained at least in the elements of 
veterinary science led the War Department to establish a course 
in hippology in the School of Application for Infantry and Cav- 
alry very soon after the establishment of the school in 1881. 
It has been a part of the course of instruction up to the present 
time. 

In 1887 the Cavalry and Artillery School at Fort Riley was 
created by act of Congress. General Orders No. 6, 1896, pre- 
scribed Hippology, Horseshoeing, and Stable Management as a 
part of the course of instruction. General Orders No. 60, 1901, 
provided for the instruction of non-commissioned officers, far- 
riers, blacksmiths, and selected privates in Hippology and Horse- 
shoeing. 

In 1889 provision was made for the establishment of vet- 
erinary hospitals when four or more companies of cavalry were 
stationed at a regimental headquarters. (General Orders No. 
19. ) 

By Act of Congress April 26, 1898, it was provided that 
each battery of field artillery should have one “veterinary ser- 
geant”’ and two farriers., 

In the appropriation bill for the army for the same year, 
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authority was given the Quartermaster General to hire civilian 
veterinarians for service in that department. 

The Army Reorganization Act of March 2, 1899, provided 
as follows with regard to veterinary surgeons: 

“Of the veterinarians (two for each cavalry regiment) pro- 
vided for in this act, one shall have the pay and allowances of 
a second lieutenant of cavalry, and one shall have the pay of 
seventy-five dollars per month and the allowances of a sergeant- 
major; provided, that the veterinarian appointed to the first grade 
shall not be so appointed until he shall have passed an examina- 
tion to be prescribed by the Secretary of War as to his physical, 
moral and professional qualification; provided further, that the 
veterinarians now in the service who do not pass such competi- 
tive examination shall be eligible to the positions of the second 
class, under such rules as are now prescribed by the regulations.” 

The status of veterinarians under this act is thus determined 
by the Secretary of War: 

“A veterinarian appointed under the Act of Congress ap- 
proved March 2, 1899, is not a commissioned officer or an en- 
listed man, but a civil employe. A veterinarian of the second 
class is entitled to all the allowances and emoluments of a ser- 
geant-major other than his pay proper, which is fixed by law, 
the same as if he were an enlisted man.” 

Under the decision of the Comptroller (Cir. 47, 1900), a 
veterinarian of the first class is entitled to take credit for his 
prior service in the army and is allowed ten per cent for each 
five years’ service. This service included enlisted service and 
service as veterinary surgeons. (Dec. Comptroller 1901, and 
Dig. Dec. Comp.) 

With reference to the status of veterinarians as to increased 
pay for foreign service, the Comptroller decided that: 

“A veterinarian of the first class is an officer of the army 
within the meaning of the Act of May 26, 1900, and is entitled 
to the ten per cent increase of pay provided for therein for 
officers serving in Porto Rico,” etc., ete. (Dig. Dec. Comp.) 

With reference to veterinarians of the second class the de- 
cision announced in Cir, 47, 1900, denied to them the benefits of 
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the act which provided an increase of twenty per cent for foreign 
service in the pay of enlisted men. 

Veterinarians of the first class under the Act of March 2, 
1899, received mileage for travel under orders, the same as 
second lieutenants. Veterinarians of the second class received 
transportation requests and commutation of rations. (Cir. 27, 
1900.) The baggage allowance of veterinarians of the first 
‘lass was the same as that of second lieutenants; for veterinar- 
ians of the second class it was fixed at five hundred pounds. 
(G. O. 119, 1900.) Veterinarians of the second class were 
allowed $3.71 per month in lieu of a monthly clothing allow- 
ance. (G. O. 122, 1900.) 

The Army Reorganization Act of February 2, 1901, gave 
the army fifteen regiments of cavalry and changed the artillery 
organization into an artillery corps, having thirty batteries of 
field artillery and one hundred and twenty-six companies of coast 
artillery. Section 20 of this act provided: 

“That the grade of veterinarian of the second class in cav- 
alry regiments of the United States Army is hereby abolished, 
and hereafter the two veterinarians authorized for each cavalry 
regiment and the one veterinarian authorized for each artillery 
regiment shall receive the pay and allowances of second lieuten- 
ant, mounted. Such number of veterinarians as the Secretary 
of War may authorize shall be employed to attend animals per- 
taining to the Quartermaster’s or other departments not directly 
connected with the cavalry and artillery regiments, at a com- 
pensation not exceeding one hundred dollars per month.” 

With reference to the status of veterinarians under this act, 
a decision of the Secretary of War announced in Cir. 30, Aug. 
29, 1901, was as follows: 

“Veterinarians are not competent to sit as members of 
courts-martial or perform any of the duties which are expressly 
required by law to be performed by commissioned officers, how- 
ever they are eligible for detail as members of boards of survey 
or councils of administration, and may, when no commissioned 
officer is available, serve as exchange officers or post treasurers 
and may witness payments to enlisted men.” 


A decision of the Comptroller based on the Act of Febru- 
ary 1, 1901, gives longevity pay to veterinarians under that 
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act and authorizes taking credit for prior service either as en- 
listed men or as veterinarians. (Cir. 29, 1901.) While on leave 
of absence, veterinarians have the same status as officers with 
regard to pay. (Cir. 22, 1901.) They are entitled to receive 
the customary salute from enlisted men. (Cir. 18, 1902.) The 
official rank of veterinarians is beiow that of second lieutenants 
and above that of cadet. (G. O. 39, 1902.) They may assign 
their pay accounts after they become due in the same manner 
as Officers of the army. (Cir. 1, 1903.) <A veterinarian: 

“Ts appointed by the Secretary of War for an indefinite 
period and is discharged by order of the Secretary of War. He 
is required to take an oath the same as is required of commis- 
sioned officers, and is required to perform all the duties belong- 
ing to his appointment in conformity with the rules and regula- 
tions of the service. He has no regular rank but is borne on 
the regimental returns below commissioned officers. He is paid 
out of the money appropriated to be disbursed and accounted 


(Dec. 


99 


for by the Pay Department as ‘pay of the army.’ 
Comp. Cir. 1, 1903; Dec. Comp. Feb. 13, 1901.) 

The Appropriation Act of June 30, 1902, modified the 
status of veterinarians with respect to increase of pay for foreign 
service. The act stated as follows: 

“For additional ten percentage increase on pay of com- 
missioned officers serving at foreign stations. * * *” 

The first Act (May 26, 1900), providing increased pay for 
foreign service, did not contain the word “commissioned.” The 
Act of June 30, 1902, further provided 

“That hereafter the pay proper of all commissioned officers 
and enlisted men serving beyond the limits of the states com- 
prising the Union and: the Territories of the United States con- 
tiguous thereto shall be increased ten per centum for officers 
* * * over and above the rates of pay proper as fixed by 
law for time of peace, and such service shall be counted from 
date of departure from said states to the date of return thereto.” 

The Comptroller decided that under this act veterinarians 
were not commissioned officers and therefore were not entitled 
to increased pay for foreign service. (Cir. 11, Mch. 19, 1903.) 
Act of March 2, 1907, omitted word “commissioned.” Held 
that veterinarians were entitled to ten per cent increase for 
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foreign service after July 1, 1907. (Cir. 1, P. M. G. O., Dec. 
1, 1907.) 

Veterinarians in the cavalry and artillery service are entitled 
to campaign badges under the same conditions as officers. (Cir. 
22, 1905.) 

By the Act of January 23, 1907, the organization of the 
artillery was changed into two separate branches, the coast artil- 
lery and the field artillery. The field artillery was to consist of 
six regiments, each of which was to be provided with two veter- 
inarians. 

The present veterinary force of the United States Army 
therefore consists of thirty for the fifteen regiments of cavalry, 
and twelve for the six regiments of field artillery. In addition 
to the forty-two veterinarians who constitute the regular estab- 
lishment, certain other veterinarians are employed by the Quar- 
termaster Department. These latter, however, have the status 
of civilian employes and are not required to comply with the 
rules and regulations for appointments, duties, etc., laid down 
by the War Department for the veterinarians of the regular 
establishment. (Act Feb, 2, 1901.) 

With regard to the participation of veterinarians in the 
benefits of the Act of Congress which provided for the payment 
of six months’ pay to certain persons upon the death of an 
officer or enlisted man under certain conditions, it has been held 
that 

“A veterinarian of cavalry or field artillery is entitled to 
the benefits of so much of the Act of Congress approved May 
11, 1908, as provides for the payment to the widow of any 
officer or enlisted man who dies from wounds or disease con- 
tracted in line of duty, or to any person previously designated by 
him, of an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate received 
by such officer or enlisted man at the time of his death.” (Cir. 
No. 81, W. D., Sept. 30, 1908.) 

Veterinarians are not included in the enumeration of per- 
sons entitled as beneficiaries under Section 4692 Revised Stat- 
utes, known as the General Pension Law. Widows, children, 
and dependent relatives of veterinarians therefore derive no ben- 


efit from this law. (Rev. Stat.) 
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The status of veterinarians with regard to pay and allow- 
ances “as mounted officers” is thus defined by Cir. 5, W. D. 
1909: 

“Veterinarians of cavalry and artillery are ‘officers required 
to be mounted’ within the meaning of Paragraph 1291, Army 
Regulations, as amended by G. O. 149, W. D., Sept. 16, 1908, 
and as such fall within the provisions of Paragraphs 1292 and 
1537, Army Regulations, with respect to the supply of a proper 
mount by the Quartermaster’s Department or the additional pay 
allowance, and to the issue of horse equipments, and of Para- 
graphs 1088 and 1089, Army Regulations, with respect to the 
supply of forage.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that for many years the armies 
of Europe having a permanent force of cavalry have maintained 
efficient veterinary departments, it is only within recent years 
that the United States Army has been properly equipped in this 
regard. There are various reasons for this, one of which has 
undoubtedly been the indifference of the cavalry branch to any 
improvement in the veterinary service. ‘or the first seventy 
years of its existence, the army got along without any veterinary 
service other than that performed by cavalry officers and troop 
farriers and blacksmiths. Under the strain of war conditions, 
and the employment of large bodies of volunteer cavalry during 
the Civil War, it was found that the cavalry was being ruined 
by the ignorance of officers and men in the matter of caring 
for their horses. The necessity of an efficient veterinary serv- 
ice was apparent, but the resulting legislation looking to the 
adoption of means to rectify the evils was inadequate. For 
many years after the war, many of the so-called veterinarians 
in the cavalry were former troop farriers or blacksmiths, or 
individuals having even less claim to a knowledge of veterinary 
medicine. Hence the contempt and indifference which was 
formed in the cavalry service for the veterinary work of the 
army. Not all of the veterinarians of this period were inef- 
ficient, however, for among them were men, some of whom are 
still in the service, of ability in their profession. These men 
also understood the conditions existing in the service and de- 
plored them. 
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Until the passage of the law of March 2, 1899, it was 
difficult to obtain men of ability as veterinarians, in consequence 
of the inadequate pay and the social barrier which had naturally 
developed. 

The improvement in pay and allowances provided by the 
Act of March 2, 1899, the higher qualifications required under 

s Act in 1901 to include all 


this Act, and the extension of th 
veterinarians, has had the effect of bringing a better equipped 
set of men into the service and the natural result of a removal 
of social barriers. 

While it is necessary that every officer of the cavalry and 
field artillery should have a practical knowledge of the treat- 
ment of simple diseases of the horse, the supervision of veter- 
inary supplies, the treatment of serious and numerous cases, as 
well as the occasional demand for surgical work, renders an 
efficient veterinary service absolutely indispensable. The present 
organization of the veterinary service provides an adequate ex- 
amination for physical, moral, and professional qualifications. 
There is no provision for general educational qualifications. 
Most of the foreign armies provide commissioned rank for 
their veterinary departments, officers of this department being 
considered as “non-combatant officers.” The British Army Vet- 
erinary Department, for example, having grades from Lieuten- 
ant up to Colonel, as well as provision for promotion and retire- 
It is to be observed, however, that in the British service, 
etc., is in the hands of the Vet- 


ment. 
the remount system, purchasing, 
erinary Department. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF FIRE AND THE TECHNICAL 
AND- PRACTICAL USE OF THE PRESENT 
RAPID FIRE FIELD ARTILLERY. 


By Mayor JOHN E. McMAHON, Sixtu Fig_p ARTILLERY. 


T is a curious thing to note that the appearance of the rapid 

fire gun in the modern system of artillery was caused by the 
development of the torpedo-boat. Against this new weapon of 
naval warfare, a weapon which moved with amazing swiftness 
and launched at close range a formidable projectile, a gun was 
imperatively needed to stop with certainty or surely cripple the 
small and fast moving target before it reached striking distance 
of the ship. When the problem of designng such a gun was 
faced, it at once became evident that all the difficulties lay in 
producing, not a rapid fire gun, but a rapid laying one. With 
the smoke powders then in use rapid laying was impossible; 
the gunner had to wait between shots for the dense clouds of 
smoke to pass away, and so, to meet this difficulty, smokeless 
powder made its appearance on the scene. Next, the recoil had 
to be so checked that the gun could be kept continuously laid 
on the target, otherwise all the time gained by rapid loading 
would be lost in readjusting the line of sight on the objective. 
With guns mounted on shipboard or ia fixed emplacements on 
land, this latter difficulty was easily solved; but when it came 
to designing and manufacturing a field gun which would stand 
fast on all kinds of ground against the tremendous energy of 
recoil, the problem was a vastly different one, and it is to the 
everlasting glory of the French artilleryman that he first pro- 
duced the weapon that has revolutionized modern field artillery 
and increased enormously the power of that arm. 

To arrive at the true principles of fire of the rapid fire field 
gun it will be necessary to discuss briefly the essential properties 
of this gun, and from these properties to deduce the methods of 
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fire which will utilize to the greatest degree its advantages. 
The two essential properties are: 

First—The power and rapidity of its fire. 

Second—Its power of acting by surprise. 

As regards the power of its fire, it cannot be said that the 
rapid fire gun is greatly the ballistic superior of the old slow- 
fire piece which it superseded. In a field artillery gun using 
shrapnel, high muzzle velocity is not desirable, because with a 
very flat trajectory the upper part of the shrapnel sheaf would 
be generally ineffective against troops in trenches or in any way 
sheltered; moreover, any great increase in muzzle velocity seri- 
ously complicates the problem of checking the recoil and raises 
at once the specter of increased weight to be hauled by the 
horses. It may also be noted that it is worse than useless to 
employ the fire of field guns at ranges greater than those at 
which the effects of their fire can be clearly observed. The 
above considerations, then, limit the power of a field gun by 
prohibiting the use of a muzzle velocity greater than about 1700 
f. s.. which fixes its maximum effective range, all things consid- 
ered, as about 6000 vards. 

By a combination, however, of moderate ballistic efficiency 
and great rapidity of fire the new type of field gun has been 
made a weapon greatly superior to the old. This superiority 
results from both physical and moral causes. The fire of modern 
rapid fire field artillery not only inflicts heavy losses upon troops 
exposing themselves in the open, but inflicts these losses in a 
very short tirte. Tt is a fact proved by the bloody experience 
of many battle-fields that the best troops will quietly endure 
heavy losses spread over a considerable period of time, but the 
same troops will become badly shaken and often utterly demor- 
alized, if they see hundreds of their comrades struck down in a 
few brief moments by a veritable hail of death. Tt is too much 
to demand of human nature, hardened though it be by discipline 
and the harsh school of war, to retain its morale under such a 
calamity or to again face with a calm spirit the dread realities 
of the battle-field until time has softened the recollection of the 


ordeal through which it has passed. 
The second characteristic of the rapid fire field gun—its 
power of acting by surprise—results from the possibility of 
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using more accurate and delicate pointing instruments, which 
are not affected by the shock of recoil. These instruments per- 
mit the use of indirect laying, and the consequent delivery of 
fire from a masked position. By their use a battery commander 
can prepare his fire in advance, and by a careful registration of 
fire on the prominent points in the sector assigned to him, can 


strike almost instantaneously all objectives appearing in his zone. 
These instruments also make it possible to swing the sheaf from 
one target to another by merely making a numerical change in 
the deflection, instead of having to indicate to the gunners, as 
was necessary with the old material, the nature, location and 
relative position of the new objective. This second characteristic 
also adds to the moral effect of field artillery fire, because the 
nerves of the average man are more apt to be shaken by a fire 
coming, as it were, out of the void, than by a fire delivered by 
an enemy whom he can plainly see and upon whom his own fire 
is producing perceptible effect. 

From this brief consideration of the essential properties of 
the rapid fire gun we may deduce the methods of fire to be em- 
ployed. From what precedes it may safely be assumed that the 
gun is capable of delivering a rapid and overwhelming fire against 
targets appearing within a range of 4000 yards; from this it 
naturally follows that troops are going to expose themselves to 
this fire only for the shortest possible time and then only in 
widely deployed formations. The target, then, has these two 
characteristics : it will be vulnerable only for a brief period, and 
it will be, in general, broad and deep. Against such a target 
we must use a method of fire which will enable us to cover a 
zone almost instantaneously with a hail of bullets, and ‘hence 
arises the necessity for the method which the French have well 
termed a “rafale.’ In our Drill Regulations the rafale may be 
delivered by volleys at successive ranges or by zone fire; the 
latter is used only when the opportunity is a fleeting one and 
the target, if struck at all, must be struck at once. It is to be 
noted here that the covering of target in width is made possible 
by the fact that the gun can be moved in azimuth on its car- 
riage without displacing its trail, from which arises the modifi- 
cation known as sweeping fire. In zone fire with sweeping, one 
rafale will cover a sector about 500 yards long by 200 yards 
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wide; with continuous fire or volley fire sweeping, any width of 
front may be covered, depending upon the number of rounds 
used in the sweep. 

There are other artillery targets, however, than those pre- 
sented by troops appearing momentarily in view on the battle- 
field. Artillery in position in the open or behind a mask, troops 
in trenches, troops lying down in the open that are held in tem- 
porary check or awaiting a favorable chance to advance—all 
these will demand the attention of the guns. To attack such 
targets we may use continuous fire, with intervals between shots 





dependent on the will of the officer conducting the fire, volleys 
at single ranges and oftentimes volleys at successive ranges. 
Again, when the guns are threatened by the close attack of 
cavalry or infantry, a wall of fire must be quickly formed, 
through which the enemy must be forced to pass before he 
can reach the battery; to meet this emergency we have “fire at 
will.” 

In the foregoing paragraphs the advantages of the rapid 
fire gun have been described; it now remains to say a word 
about its defects. As the French say, it has the defects of its 
qualities; rapid fire means heavy consumption of ammunition. 
A single rafale of zone fire with sweeping, delivered in a minute 
and a half of time, expends forty-eight rounds, there is practi- 
cally no limit on the number of projectiles that may be used in 
volley fire. In the Manchurian war—in which the real rapid 
fire gun, as now understood, played but a small part—one Rus- 
sian battery used up 4,800 rounds in one day; another expended 
in the same time its whole allowance for the campaign. Of 
course, if all the batteries of an army were as prodigal as the 
two quoted above, no human power could keep such an army 
supplied with artillery projectiles. For this reason it will not 
be possible for modern fieid artillery, under the most favorable 
conditions of ammunition supply, to keep up the continuous fire 
whose roar is such a welcome sound to our brothers of the 
infantry. Intermittent bursts of fire will be the rule; but the 
infantry and cavalry soldier must learn to realize that a silent 
gun is not a beaten gun, and that its temporary silence means 
only increased fire effect and more strenuous help at the time 


when such help is most sorely needed. 
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To lay down rules for the tactical use of the rapid fire gun 
is no easy task in such a brief article as this is intended to be. 
The one basic principle upon which the tactics of modern field 
artillery are founded is this: it should make the utmost effort 
to give adequate and timely support to the infantry. The in- 
fantry is the main factor in the battle; if it is not successful, 
the battle is lost. To give this support artillery must be pre- 
pared to exert itself to its utmost, to sacrifice itself cheerfully, 
whenever such sacrifice will make the hard task of the infantry- 
man easier or will turn the tide of victory to our side. 

As regards the formation to be adopted on the battle-field, 
it is now generally acknowledged that it is no longer advan- 
tageous to mass the guns in one ‘continuous line, as was done 
by the Germans in the Franco-Prussian War. Dispersion of 
units with concentration of fire is now the normal rule. This 
is made possible by the mechanical construction of the guns 
themselves, by the flexible methods of fire available and by the 
greatly improved means of communication now used with field 
artillery. As to the number of guns to be used as at one partic- 
ular point, there are two different opinions. The French main- 
tain the theory of the economy of forces; that if one battery 
is sufficient to dominate a hostile battery, it would be foolish to 
use two, and that only such number of guns should be employed 
as will be necessary to exactly perform the task assigned them. 
The Germans, on the other hand, maintain that all the guns 
available should be put in, in order that superiority of fire may 
surely be obtained and the enemy’s guns may be dominated in 
the shortest possible time. There seems to be no good reason 
to suppose that the old saying about Providence and the strong- 
est battalions does not apply to artillery, as well as to infantry. 

It would appear, also, that the French have lately undergone a 

change of heart on this subject, for by a recent decree of the 

Minister of War 128 batteries have been added to their field 
artillery 

The introduction of the shield, which protects the gun de- 
tachment from shrapnel fire at all ranges and from small arms’ 
fire up to 150 yards, has had an important effect upon the tactics 
of field artillery. In the first place, in conjunction with the 
use of masked positions, it has caused the disappearance of the 
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artillery duel with which formerly all battles were begun. Artil- 
lery which finds itself subjected to a dominating fire from the 
enemy’s guns will shelter its personnel behind the shields and 
await a favorable opportunity to reopen fire; infantry in trenches 
or behind cover will protect itself against shrapnel fire by lying 
hidden until forced to expose itself in order to resist a threat- 
ened attack. Instead of waiting, as it formerly did, until the 
artillery duel has been decided by hours of continuous fire, the 
infantry of the attack must now move forward at the beginning 
of the engagement, in order to force the enemy’s guns to open 
fire and thus disclose their position, and to compel the hostile 
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infartry to man its trenches to resist the threatened advance. In 
other words, the action of the artillery and infantry will be recip- 


rocal; the latter by its advances will cause the artillery targets 
to appear, and the artillery will then endeavor to cause these 


targets to seek shelter again, in order to permit the infantry to 
advance. Again, since the shield protects the cannoneer against 
close range infantry fire, artillery, once in position, can in gen- 
eral keep its guns in action under the heaviest kind of rifle fire; 
the getting into position, however, under such a fire, and the 
getting out again, are quite another thing. 

As to what targets should be principal objects of the artil- 
lery’s attack, it is now the general rule that the main effort should 
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be directed against such parts of the enemy’s forces as threaten 
most our own infantry. If the hostile guns are preventing the 
advance of the infantry, the fire of these guns must be silenced 
or rendered less effective: this done, a number of batteries will 
be detailed to watch the opposing artillery, while the rest of the 
guns will concentrate their fire on the enemy's infantry and sup- 
port to the utmost the advancing lines of their own troops. If 
the necessity arises, batteries must be sent forward to take posi- 
tion for close attack, to help the infantry out of a tight place 
or to sacrifice themselves freely for the capture of a key point 
on the enemy's line. In this connection it should be remarked, 
that recently statements have appeared in print claiming that the 














A BATTERY IN POSITION FOR MASKED FIRE, 


Drill Regulations of certain armies require batteries to accom- 
pany the infantry skirmish line in the attack. As a matter of 
fact, no such provision exists in any modern army. Batteries 
on the skirmish line would be only in the way; they could not 
advance a hundred yards under close range infantry fire, and 
if they succeeded in unlimbering under such a fire—which is 
highly improbable—they would never move another yard until 
the infantry of the defense had been driven out of their position. 
Batteries will, no doubt, be sent forward for close attack, but it 
will not be for the foolish purpose of gaining 500 or 1,000 yards 
in range; it will be done, for example, when there is a position 
close to the enemy's line from which a flank fire may be delivered, 
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his trenches partially enfiladed or from which an effective fire 
may be opened against the counter attack. 

Before closing this brief summary of the technical and tacti- 
cal properties of the modern field gun, one thing remains to be 
said. All the advantages of this new weapon will be sacrificed 
by a combination of a rapid fire field gun and a slow fire battery, 
battalion or regimental commander. <A battery of rapid fire field 
pieces has been well compared to a hose from which a stream of 
fire may be delivered in any direction and in any desired volume; 
but the effect of this stream of fire will be sadly decreased if the 
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hose be held by an ignorant, careless or vacillating hand. <A 
battery commander who is not able to develop to the utmost the 
possibilities of the weapon that he uses, who is not trained to the 
limit in the technique of his arm, had better, for his own sake 
and for the sake of the country he is supposed to serve, turn in to 
the arsenal his rapid fire guns and go back again to the old mater- 
ial; for with that material he will not, at least, waste thousands of 
rounds of valuable ammunition. He should also remember that, 
in the modern system of conduct of fire, the pace of the whole 
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is the pace of the slowest element; that one ignorant, careless or 


bungling cannoneer can so delay the delivery of fire as to seri- 
ously cripple the efficiency of the battery and permit the escape 
of a target that might otherwise “have been destroyed. This 
means that the first necessity of a modern rapid fire battery is 
training, and training that is continuous, thorough, and, above 
all, inspired by a just pride in our arm. Influenced by the teach- 
ings of the Manchurian War, our comrades of the cavalry and 
infantry have come to expect much of us on the field of battle; 
indeed, it may almost be said that, misled by the long-range ob- 
servations of certain enthusiastic war-correspondents, they have 
come to expect too much. Be that as it may, the one certain 
thing is that in our next war the field artillery must make good; 
no excuses as to lack of training due to limited maneuver grounds 
or lack of officers or want of time will avail. It is, therefore, 
the paramount duty of all field artillery officers to so train them- 
selves and their men in time of peace that, when the crisis comes, 
we may not be humiliated in the eyes of the rest of the army and 
that the good name of the field artillery may not be tarnished. 








MACHINE GUN EXPERIMENTS, ETC. 


(The Army Orphan.) 


By First Liturenanr ALBERT E. PHILLIPS, Tentu Cavary. | 


N preparing the Machine Gun Platoon of the regiment for the 
military meet of the Department of Luzon, 1908, advantage 
was taken of the provisions of G. O. 102, W. D. 1908, which 
authorizes the expenditure of additional ammunition in experi- 
mental firing to train the personnel to thoroughly master the 
idiosynerasies of the Maxim gun and to confute the fallacious 
idea that anyone, without hard study and patient experiment, can 
effectively handle the weapon. 

The consequent success in direct and indirect fire, in its con- 
centration, distribution, and rapidity of delivery, as well as 
promptness in going into action, will alter, somewhat, the im- 
pressions created by Col. Parker’s recent test of two machine 
guns against a platoon of cavalry sharpshooters. , 

In the test referred to, the conclusions drawn by Col. 
Parker, among others, were:—(1) “That the test indicates 
average results, and that under ordinary circumstances the fire 
of a platoon of cavalry numbering twenty-two men would be 
superior in effectiveness of fire to the Machine Gun Platoon.” 
“The cavalry went into action more quickly than the Machine 
Gun Platoon and at a range of 1000 yards fired as many shots 
in the same space of time and made four times as many hits on 
the ‘L’ target.” 

It is rather difficult to conceive how the Colonel's test indi- 
cates average results, when the Machine Gun Platoon which 
competed had fired but 1,700 rounds in two seasons, and the 
platoon of cavalry was composed of sharpshooters. 

1.700 rounds in two seasons is not sufficient to teach the 


personnel the rudimentary principles of handling the Maxim. 
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And surely sharpshooters are not the average soldiers in our 
troops. 1,700 rounds can be fired by the two machine guns of } 
a platoon in a “minute and a half.” 

We shall now describe a test which, it is believed, more 


nearly indicates average results. 


EXERCISE. 
One Maxim Machine Gun to fire at the collective fire target 
“LL.” using average number of rounds at each range as fired by 
5 the squadron to which the platoon is attached, during the regular 
practice for 1908. 


EXERCISE. 


ad- 
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The collective figure of merit for the Philippines Division 
for 1908 is 55.18. 

The troops were armed with new rifles and fired the new 
sharp-pointed bullet, while the machine gun used the old model 
ammunition and a barrel which had been fired through at least 
7,000 times. The gun squad had had no previous practice at 





the collective fire target and the gun was fired by different men 
slow-aimed fire,” 
while the fire of the machine gun was “rapid-continuous” for 


“cc 


at the several ranges. The collective fire is 


the number of rounds at each range. 





The troops are allowed one minute in the “fire at will” and 
no time limit for volley firing. As no attempt is ever made to 
rush the volleys through, we may assume two minutes as the 
average time of firing both classes of fire at each range. 
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The Machine Gun consumed 30 seconds to fire its 250 shots 
at each range; or one-fourth that of the troops. There were no 
interruptions or jams; the fire was continuous as the time indi- 
cates, and the gun was kept constantly on the target without dis- 
continuing the fire to relay it. 

With additional practice at the collective fire target “L,” 
using barrels chambered for the sharp-pointed bullet, it is believed 
the figures in favor of the gun would be greater. 

We shall now consider the time taken by Col. Parker's 
Machine Gun Platoon and his platoon of cavalry to go into 
action. 

_The former took ‘‘one minute and ten seconds,” and the 
latter, “thirty-three seconds.” 

The average time for a well-trained cavalry gun platoon to 
go into action front, 7. ¢., from mounted formation. unpack and 
set up gun, load, aim and open fire, is 25 seconds. 

In the Department Meet for 1908, the machine gun platoon 
of the Tenth cavalry, from halt, in line, moved forward in section 
column at a gallop for 200 yards and went into action and fired 
a blank shot in 31 seconds. 

In the Division Meet, with the gun squads dismounied, the 


guns were unpacked, set up, a blank cartridge loaded and fired, 


the guns taken apart to exchange barrels, then put together, 
reloaded and fired the second time in 26 1/5 seconds, both guns 
firing practically simultaneously. All pins were put in in their 
proper places. 

It is submitted that a troop of cavalry in column of fours 
cannot dismount and form skirmish line to the front, set sights 
at range ordered, after dismounting, load and open fire as 
quickly as a well-trained cavalry machine gun platoon and make 
as many hits on the “L” target in the same period of time. Any 
range. 

In contrasting Col. Parker's test we note: (2) “Each of 
the two machine guns fired 250 rounds.” Our one machine gun 
fired the same number of rounds. (3) “The average time of 
fire of each of the two machine guns was three minutes and 
thirty seconds, deducting interruptions.” Including interrup- 
tions, we have, according to the Colonel’s table:—“Gun No. 1, 


eight minutes. Gun No. 2, five minutes and thirty-five seconds.” 
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In our test, firing at the same target and range, the gun 
took 30 seconds. There were no interruptions. 

(4) “The average rate of fire of the two guns was 143 
rounds per minute of firing.” The average rate in our test was 
1,000 rounds per minute of firing, for the two guns. 

(5) “Number of hits per minute of firing, 15.” As our 
gun consumed but 30 seconds to fire the 250 rounds and made 

72 hits, the rate per minute would have been 344. 

We shall now contrast the work of the 17 sharpshooters. 
They fired “140 rounds in one minute of firing and made 58 
hits in that time.’ Our one machine gun averaged 500 rounds 
per minute and made 172 hits in one-half minute, or 172 to 29; 
practically six times as many. 

The deduction is, then, that in effectiveness of fire at a 
group target at one thousand vards, one Maxim gun is equiva- 
lent to 102 sharpshooters, and both guns of a platoon to 204 
sharpshooters; or to a fraction over three troops of cavalry, com- 
posed entirely of sharpshooters, providing all horseholders could 
be put in the firing line. If we allow one horseholder to each 
set of fours, then our comparison must be with four troops of 
65 men each. 

It is admitted that a cavalry machine gun platoon costs more 
than a platoon of cavalry, but would it not be more reasonable to 
make the comparison with a troop of cavalry, considering we 


have just proved its effective adequacy with four troops? 


EXPERIMENTS IN DIRECT FIRE, 


Several writers have stated, “That indirect fire is not pos- 
sible with machine guns.’ Col. Parker said: ‘The machine 
gun in the attack of a position cannot be used in front of the 
skirmishers or firing line, for it will suffer from their bullets.” 
This is admitted. “It cannot be used in rear of these skirmishers, 
for they will suffer from its bullets.” 

We shall now see to what extent the skirmishers in front 
would suffer : 

To determine how many, if any, of the bullets from the 
machine gun would strike the troops in front, or an assumed 
“hill” over which the gun was to fire, canvas frames were used 
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to represent such objects, the targets thus being concealed from 
view. The target at the butts was G. 3, described in G. O. 102, 
W. D. 1908. “It consists of a strip of target cloth 6 feet high 
and fifteen yards wide, along the bottom edge of which is pasted 
a row of 15 kneeling figures with an interval of one yard from 
center to center. Across the target and parallel to its top edge will 
be drawn a narrow black line tangent to the tops of the heads 
of the figures. Value of hits on any figure, 5; on the cloth below 


the line 3: on the cloth above the line 1.” 


FIRST EXERCISE. 


800 Yards. | Canvas Rapid 

frames 8 ft. Fire. 

high, 200 

yds. in front 

of gun. 
Ist trial. | 30 10 12 5 22 
2d trial 30 10 9 8 19 (| 6 





In this exercise the line of sight was five feet below top 
of obstruction. All shots over. 


SECOND EXERCISE. 


Lic | 4 
Percent-| Figs, |Percentage of 


Range. Obstruction. Shots. 's | 3'8 Hits. age. Hit. | figures hit. 
1000 yds.| Canvas Rapid | 
frames Fire. 
8 ft. high, 
200 yds. in 
front of 
; gun. | 
1st trial. 30 | II 4 15 | 50 9 60. 
2d trial 30 17 7 24 | 80 | 12 80. 


Line of sight three feet below top of obstruction. All 


shots over. 
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THIRD EXERCISE. 
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Range. | Obstruction. Shots. | 5's | 3's | Hits. age. | Hit. figures hit. { 
1200 yds, | Canvas | Rapid | | | 
| frames Fire. | | | 
| 12 ft. high, | | | | | 
200 yds. in | | 
é front of | 
| | | | 
— gun. | | | | | — 
ist trial . | go} 2] 5] ) 23.33 2 13-33 
2d trial | | 30/ 5] 3 | 8 24.66 | 4 — 
3d trial 30! 11! g! 20! 66.66 8 53.33 











Line of sight seven feet below top of obstruction. All 
shots over. 


‘ 


It will be observed that no “one’s” were made. 
Assuming the height above ground of the average mounted 
soldier as 8 feet, had a troop of cavalry, mounted, been 200 yards 
in front of the machine gun, in the third exercise, the line of . 
sight would have struck about the backs of the horses and all 
bullets would have gone over the riders with at least four feet 
to spare, as proved in this exercise, and with 10.94 feet to spare 
according to the ordnance table. (The ordinate of trajectory 





above line of sight for range 1,200 yards,—200 yards in front 
is, 15.94 feet for 1903 ammunition.. 

The troop, mounted, could have moved forward to within 
100 vards of the target and would not have been hit by bullets 
from the machine gun. 

d The results achieved not only show that dismounted skir- 
i nishers would not suffer, but that indirect fire is possible, and 
that machine gun fire will be most effective when ‘t is delivered } 
from cover and takes the enemy by surprise. 

The main contentions in all machine gun fire are that, con- 
trol, direction, and concentration are facilitated, while no com- 
mander of men using rifles can control the fire of each individual 
soldier of his command. 

Col. Parker said: (6) “That a single rifle bullet would 
wreck a machine gun, and that two bullets ‘properly placed’ 
would put the entire platoon out of action.’” It would be inter- 
esting as well as instructive to all officers on duty with the Maxim 
euns if they would be told where the vulnerable spot is located. 
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It can be shown that a few bullets or a single shell or shrap- 
nel “properly placed” would put a troop or company out of 
action. 

(7) “The machine gun platoon is more exposed to hostile 
fire than the platoon of cavalry.” 

Major Kuhn, who was an observer with the Japanese army 
in Manchuria, reports: * * * “Importance is laid on con- 
cealing the guns, and it was claimed that none had been knocked 
out by the Russian Artillery.” 

Lt. Col. Bird, of the School of Musketry, Hythe, England, 
in “Machine Gun Tactics,” states: * * * “Once concealed, 
the very narrow frontage it occupies, should in spite of the 
peculiar noise it makes in firing, render it difficult to locate. Its 
narrow frontage, also, makes it particularly useful to bring a 
heavy fire to bear from ground which does not admit of the 
deployment of troops.” 

ven presuming that a machine gun is difficult to conceal, 
how much more difficult is it to conceal a whole troop of cavalry? 


The tripod need not always be used in firing and th 


e gun 
can be concealed as easily as the prone skirmisher. 

(8) “The machine gun will add infinitely to the difficulty 
of solving the question of ammunition supply.” * * ‘Where 
are we going to find cartridges to supply this weapon, filling the 
circumambient atmosphere with bullets 7” 

No greater difficulty will be encountered in supplying 
ammunition to the machine gun than to the troops using rifles. 

The machine gun is, in fact, a weapon not for general 
employment, but for use on special occasions, when its timely 
intervention may be decisive. Its fire can be concentrated on any 
desired object or point with much less wasting of ammunition 
than could be obtained with rifle fire. 

If we may accept the reports of the war in Manchuria, a 
machine gun does not require as much ammunition as a company 
of infantry of one hundred men. 

(9) “One is reminded of the talk about mitrailleuses at 
the beginning of the Franco-Prussian War. ‘Why, the Prussians 
have not a chance,’ said the French, ‘we will sweep them from 
the earth with our mitrailleuses.’ And in a short time the Prus- 
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sians had a park of over 900 mitrailleuses captured from the 


French.”’ 

The machine gun of today is a weapon quite different from 
the “mitrailleuses” used by the French in 1870. Prussia won 
that war and captured a number of those weapons. Japan won 
from Russia and captured machine guns; but the Russians did 
not capture any from the Japanese. 

A prominent English cavalry officer, in writing of the use 
of machine guns by the Boers, said: ‘Their use by the Boers 
was most noticeable, the fact, so much commented on at the 
time, that, even long after the capture of Pretoria no single 
machine gun had been captured by us except one or two that 
were abandoned by them as damaged beyond repair, is due largely 
to the way in which their retreat was covered by machine guns, 
especially the ‘pom-pom,’ which, brought into action at any 
range up to 6,000 yards, was usually the last to leave, and could 
do so at a pace which gave our mounted men no hope of cap- 
turing it.” 

(10) “Take into account that the range of the machine 
gun is less than that of artillery, and that the machine gun is 
helpless under the fire of artillery at artillery ranges.” 

It was never contemplated that machine guns should con- 
tend against artillery at ranges beyond the capabilities of the 
weapon, nor against artillery in position, protected by intrench- 
ments. The range of the Russian field gun was greater than 
that of the Japanese, yet the Mikado’s soldiers managed to push 
their artillery within range and “out-shoot”’ the Russians. 

In the “Report of the Santiago Campaign,’ Wagner, 
recently published, we note: ‘‘The part played by the artillery 
was very disappointing to the army. * * * Much disap- 
pointment was felt throughout the army at the inefficiency of our 
artillery. * * Tactically, the artillery showed a disposition to 
fight at long range. * * * ‘The services of the Gatling bat- 
tery were conspicuous and of great value.”’ 

For the sake of brevity, we must not discuss all the questions 
submitted as to the comparative value of machine and mountain 
guns. The heavy, cumbersome loads packed by the mules of 
mountain batteries prohibit such batteries accompanying fast- 


moving cavalry. 
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At the battle of Liao-Yang, a Russian Machine Gun Battery 
opened fire on a Japanese Mountain Battery at a range of about 
900 meters, “ranging was not thought of.” Quoting the Rus- 
sian Commander: “As soon as we began firing the battery 
obliqued to the right toward a denser part of the ‘kowliang,’ 
but it was too late. Every living and moving thing fell under 
the rain of bullets. The machine guns had fired 6,000 cartridges, 
but the importance of the target justified the expenditure. I 
ordered the fire to cease ‘one minute and a half’ after it 
opened, because there was no longer an objective to fire at.” 

In confining ourselves to the use of machine guns in the late 
war in the Far East, and to the reports of our observers and 
officers of the contending armies, it might be interesting to quote 
the remarks on machine guns in that excellent little pamphlet, 
“Actual Experiences in War,” by Capt. L. Z. Soloviev, 34th East 
Siberian Rifles. ‘In speaking about the present war it 1s impos- 
sible to pass over unnoticed this new weapon, which in a short 
time has shown itself to be the most deadly invention of military 
ingenuity. These are machine guns. First used at Turenchen, 
they were extensively employed in all the following battles. 
Light, mobile, occupying but little room, requiring not too much 
cover, they are easily carried by horse or man to the steepest sum- 
mits inaccessible to artillery, and open from these points of van- 
tage their well aimed and deadly fire. Easily manipulated, they 
soon find the range of the target, and once having found it fol- 
low it uninterruptedly. It is possible to leave the zone of artillery 
fire by moving to one side for several hundred paces. 

“It is more difficult for a battery to change its aim and direc- 
tion when the-target is moving briskly, but the machine gun 
changes easily and rapidly the direction of its sheaf of bullets, 
literally covering the chain with them. A column falling under 
the fire of a machine gun can with difficulty leave the zone of fire 
and suffers enormous losses in a very short period of time. In 
modern battles the harsh, broken rattle of the machine gun is 
heard uninterruptedly for whole hours, producing a disheartening 
and irritating effect on the men. In addition to the losses 
suffered by a detachment coming under the fire of machine guns, 
the enormous losses incurred in a brief period of time cause great 


depression. The greatest effect is produced, both morally and 
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physically. It is not surprising, therefore, that the machine guns 


were christened by the men, ‘the devil’s spout.’ ”’ 

With the machine gun, owing to its sweeping effect, it is 
always easy to get the range and to follow the target without 
changing the sights. This is beyond the capabilities of any other 
fire-arm. 

Col. Parker said: (11) “The fact is, the value of the machine 
gun has long since been discovered to be on the defensive.” 

Col. Macomb, who was one of our observers with the Rus- 
sian Army, said: “The value of the machine gun in defensive 
positions, covering defiles and the like, has been generally 
admitted. In reality, it is equally valuable on the offensive or 
defensive to an active moving force which knows how to use it.” 

Major Peyton C. March, of our Artillery, who was an 
observer with the Japanese Army, gives the following graphic 
account of the use of machine guns on the offensive: ‘After the 
battle of Liao-Yang, the First Japanese Army occupied the terri- 
tory to the north of Liao-Yang. * * About this date (Oct. 5th, 
1904.) the Japanese learned that the Russians were advancing in 
force to the south and had crossed the Hun river. * * There 
were frequent attacks on the Japanese outposts. * * This move- 
ment, however, was a different thing, and the Japanese reply to 
it was to move up their entire army to a line extending from 
Pensihu through the Yentai coal mines to Yentai station and 
extending beyond to the left, thus occupying a front of about 
25 miles, which was very thinly held at many points. * * On 
October 9th the Japanese right at Pensihu was attacked by a 
vastly superior force of Russians of all arms, which approached 
Pensihu from three sides. The garrison at Pensihu, which had 
been reinforced up to four battalions, resisted vigorously. The 
Russians cut the line of communications from Pensihu_ to 
Hsihoyen, and the force at Pensihu had to be cared for by pass- 
ing supplies to them along the front of the army. Along the 
general front of the first army the Russians were approaching 
from the north and attempting to envelop the first Japanese 
line. They were in plain sight from the Japanese line, streaming 
over the hills in great masses and forming in front of us prepar- 
atory to attacking. Large bodies of Russian cavalry came out 
into the open, marched, countermarched, and retired over the 
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hills again. The Japanese army was intrenched all along the 
line, and occupied the trenches during the night of the 9th, 
awaiting the Russian attack.’’ An account is then given of the 
artillery duel, and the report continues :—‘The severest fighting 
was at Penishu, where two of the Japanese positions had been 
captured by the Russians and then retaken by the Japanese, with 
great casualties on both sides. The situation at this point was 
critical, and the independent cavalry brigade, under Prince Kanin, 
was swung around to the right on the 10th, coming up on the 
Russian left flank with 4 machine guns, enfilading the Russian 
position and really turning the tide of the fighting at that point 
in favor of the Japanese, The Russian plan of attack apparently 
contemplated turning the Japanese right and striking for Liao- 
Yang and the line of communication of the Japanese army.” 

In ascribing the causes of Russia’s defeat, General Kuro- 
patkin said, in “Japan’s Strength In War:” “The Japanese had 
a considerable advantage over us, also, in their high powered 
ammunition, their machine guns, their innumerable mountain 
guns, etc.” * * “They had time enough, also, to supply their 
army with innumerable machine guns, after they had observed, 
in the early stages of the war, the importance of machine gun 
ire.’ 

Major Kuhn reports: ‘Machine guns were popular in the 
Japanese army and were highly spoken of by the officers.” 

Considering the small numbers of machine guns in the 
armies of the belligerents at the beginning of the war and the 
great increase of these weapons before its close (Russia had 8 
Maxims at the opening battle of the Yalu, May Ist, 1904, and 
792 before demobilization.” “The Japanese troops do not 
appear to have been supplied with machine guns at the outbreak 
of the war.” “The first issues were made to General Nogi’s 
army before Port Arthur and to the cavalry brigades.” * * “At 
the close of the war each of the two cavalry brigades was 
equipped with 6 machine guns and each infantry regiment with 
3 guns, and it was contemplated to increase the allowance to 6 
guns for each regiment, infantry and cavalry’), would it not be 
wise, in reaching a sound conclusion as to our policy, to place a 
certain value on the experience of others, and, in the words of 
Col. Macomb, “May, by its light, keep our feet from pitfalls and 
convert many a doubting Thomas into a true believer.” 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
By Major J. F. REYNOLDS LANDIS, Sixtn Cavatry. 


HE importance which European armies were attaching to 

this method of instruction was first impressed upon me by 
an article in the French “Revue de Cavalerie,” for July, 1905. In 
the spring of 1906, I made experiments with my own troop which 
convinced me of the necessity for this method of instruction and 
of its great value, but I was promoted and ordered to duty away 
from my regiment before I could reach conclusive results and 
place them before our officers. 

My attention has been again called to this matter by an 
article in the Italian “Rivista di Cavalleria,’ for May, 1909, a 
translation of which will be found in this number of the JouRNAL. 

To illustrate the importance attached to this method and 
some of the means employed, I quote from the Revue de 
Cavalerie: 

“Dismounted instruction * * * its chief object is to make 
of the cavalryman in war, a foot soldier perfectly accustomed to 
the individual movements of the skirmisher in fire action.” 


* * x 


“What is infinitely more important that we should concern 
ourselves about from the very beginning of the dismounted work 
without arms, is in developing individually the intellectual facul- 
ties of the cavalryman; in setting up their minds as well as their 
bodies, in training their memories, in accustoming them to listen, 
to reflect, to understand, to be willing to act independently; in 
giving to each one of them, in a word, a personality instead of 
contenting ourselves with the superficial instruction of the mass.” 


eo 


“Tet each of them in turn be given a very simple order, such 
as, ‘Leave the ranks, march straight on such a point, so many 
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paces, halt, face about, and return to your place in ranks,’ and 
we shall see how many of them will have understood, grasped 
that order, and will execute it without making a mistake. 
However, that is what we must obtain first, above every- 
thing—that the man be attentive, that he listen: that he make 
with his intelligence the necessary effort to understand what is 
wanted of him; that he repeat the order, remember it. and carry 
out exactly.” 


* ok * 


“This is real intellectual gymnastics, an education of the 
mind; the object of which is to supple, to develop the soldier's 
intelligence and memory, to compel his attention, to take him out 
of ranks, to accustom him to think and act for himself in an inde- 
pendent manner—in a word—to individualize him.” 


*k ok Ok 


“Your troop appearing instructed, take any one of your 
troopers, tell him to leave the ranks, and go and place himself at 
an indicated point, take such and such a firing position, load his 
weapon with so many cartridges, and fire at will with such an 
elevation of his sight at a given objective. 

Nine times out of ten you will find that the man now knows 
nothing at all. 

His position will not be right, he will ‘not have given his 
sight the desired elevation, or will not have raised it at all; he 
will not have loaded his weapon with the prescribed number of 
cartridges—perhaps he will not have loaded it at all—he will aim 
at an object other than the one assigned him, &c., &c. 

He is alone, not surrounded by his comrades, given up to 
himself; he has forgotten everything, he is ruined, destroyed by 
his isolation.” 


* * * 


“Instruction in the use of the carbine, then, in preparatory 
instruction in dismounted combat must be given in a manner 
strictly individual, man by man, without the instructor's ever 


speaking to two men at a time.” 
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“The instructor gives the cavalryman the following order :— 
‘Leave the ranks, march so many paces, towards such an object, 
halt, and execute at that object the fire at will with three car- 
tridges, in the kneeling position, sight at an elevation of so many 
yards.’ The instructor accompanies the man, sees that his posi- 
tion is correct, that he loads his gun properly, that the actually 
aims at the object indicated, that he does not take his eyes off of 
it while reloading; finally, if there is occasion for it, that he has 
set his sight at the elevation given.” 


* *K * 


“In order that all these motions may become so habitual to 
the cavalryman that he will carry them out, so to speak, without 
thinking of them, these individual exercises must be repeated for 
a long time. It is advisable, too, to increase their complexity 
progressively and to give him some real little ‘sticklers’ which 
will make him think before acting and then act rationally, judi- 
ciously, and with initiative. 

Here are a few examples :— 

1. Require the cavalryman to load his magazine and place 
him on the lookout as if he were a vedette. (See that he has 
locked his piece after having closed the breech.) Then make 
the supposition that he is attacked and order him to fire at an 
indicated objective, (The first few times he will certainly forget 
to load his gun before trying to fire. ) 

2. Have him load with four cartridges, shoot one, and then 
keep the others in the magazine. (If the man does not think, he 
will close the breech after having ejected the first shell and will 
push a new cartridge into the chamber instead of keeping all in 
the magazine. ) 

3. Require the cavalryman to move upon a given point and, 
in the kneeling position, to execute the fire at will at a designated 
objective which he cannot see from the point in question, in the 
prescribed position. (He will have to, of himself, take the stand- 
ing position or choose another place, according to circumstances, 
so as to see the objective, &c., &c.’’) 

* Ok Ox 


“The men are now taught—always one at a time, remember 


the use of cover and shelter, &c., &c.”’ 





that 
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“To sum up, instruction in the use of the carbine and prep- 
aratory instruction for dismounted action must consist exclusively 
of an individual training of the skirmisher which shall make him 
capable of thinking and acting on his own account without regu- 
lating his actions by those of his neighbors, but, if necessary, 
acting on his own initiative in conformity with the object to be 
attained and in accordance with the general indications of his 
leader. The man must come out of that school with the conviction 
that to-day he is no longer a simple unit in the mass, that he has 
to play in action a most important role, and that his thoughtful, 
intelligent, and individual action may alone insure, in the face of 
the enemy, the success of the body of troops to which he belongs. 


* 


“Such a result can be obtained only by long continued prac- 
tice of exercises carried on over ground as varied as possible and 
conducted so methodically that each trooper—for it is on that that 
we must always lay stress—shall understand the object of the 
efforts that are required of him, should know what he has to do 
and should do it by himself without regulating on others, letting 
himself be guided only by his leader, concerning himself only 
with acting individually, keeping in mind the result to be 
obtained, and acting, if need be, largely on his own initiative. 

A troop thus trained will be capable by itself, some day, of 
repaying one hundred fold the time its officers have spent and 


the trouble they have taken to instruct it.” 


“Develop to its extreme limit the intellectual and physical 


aptitude of each trooper for the role which he will have to play 
in war. To accomplish this make instruction strictly individual 
and concern yourself with the unit only when the training of the 
individual man has resulted in everything that one can expect 
from it.” 
:* 2 
“Convince the trooper of the importance of his individual 


role. accustom him to be attentive, to listen, to see and to under- 
stand; make him capable of thinking, of reflecting, of being 
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willing to act and of acting on his own account, without regu- 
lating on his neighbors, in conformity with the orders given and, 
if need be, on his own initiative; that is the result towards which 
all our efforts should tend from the very first day of instruction.” 

It would seem that the results obtained by the former method 
of instruction had not proved satisfactory under the conditions 
of shortened period of service in foreign armies and that, with 
an enlistment period reduced to three years, our own cavalry 
might well make a serious trial of this method, the principles of 
which appeal with such sound, logical force to those who have 
had any experience in the training of soldiers. 

In the school of the soldier and the school of the trooper, 
carried on in the barrack yard and the riding hall imitation in 
certain matters may be of value, but, as the Italian author says, 
“It is exactly from the moment at which the recruit begins to 
come out in the open that the school of the individual should 
begin its real development.” And it is from this point that the 
possibility of imitation should be rigorously denied the soldier. 

The author quoted sets forth the difficulties attending this 
method of instruction, but relies upon the esprit and the serious- 
ness of the Italian cavalry officers to overcome them. These 
qualities of our own officers together with their characteristic 
initiative and quick appreciation of the.results to be obtained will 
enable them readily to accept the method and to put it into 


practice. 
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POLO PONIES. 
(From Brit and Spur.) 


7 HE manly and fascinating game of polo is of Persian origin 

and is known to have existed under its native name of 
chaugan for a thousand years at least, for it was written of in 
the Tenth Century. Authentic data of its birth is shrouded in 
the dim past, but that it existed as a game played on horses and 
with sticks similar in shape to those now in use is certain. From 
Persia it extended all over Central Asia, and was played even in 
Thibet, that land of isolation and mystery. It traveled into the 
northwestern provinces of India in the distant past, aud it was 
through this wonderful peninsula of romance and war, this land 
of bewitching allurements and magnificent riches and splendor, 
to say nothing of the enticements of its jungles and the enthrall- 
ing restfulness of its tamarined topes, palmyra groves, banyan 
trees, and bamboc forests, that it reached England as a legacy 
of the days that are gone. 

All sorts of stories are told as to how it found its way into 
England. It was supposed that it originated through the officers 
of cavalry regiments serving in India, which seems a very plausi- 
ble theory indeed, particularly as British cavalry regiments serv- 
ing in that country are always in close contact with the officers 
of the Indian Staff Corps who are serving with native cavalry 
regiments in “the Shiney.” The Sowars of these regiments are 
wonderful horsemen, and it is more than reasonably possible that 
a crude idea of the ancient game should have been imparted by 
these men to their officers, and through them to their British 
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cavalry brothers who brought the idea home and so started the 
ball rolling. 

J. Moray Brown in the Badmington Library states that the 
game first originated quite independently and that it resulted 
through some officers of the Tenth Hussars not knowing what 
to do one day suggested an attempt at the game after reading 
an account of it as it was played in the East, and that they 
started by riding their chargers and using crooked sticks and a 
billiard ball as the implements of the game. This is undoubtedly 
authentic, but even in the face of its authenticity the fact still 
remains that the idea came from the Orient, that India was really 
the first British possession wherein the game was played, but 
that it remained for England to make, cultivate, and mature it, 
to its present state of splendid perfection. 

The first match of any account was played between the First 
Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards, and the second between 
the Ninth Lancers and Tenth Hussars; this was in 1870. In 
1872 it was being played in Ireland. In 1883 it was played in 
Mexico, and in 1886 it had advanced so far in the United States 
that an Anglo-American contest was played at Newport in that 
vear. Since then the game has grown by leaps and bounds and 
is becoming more popular and fashionable every day. 

India, however, was the birthplace of polo so far as the 
modern game is concerned, for it was played in Cachar in 1854, 
in the Punjaub and northwest provinces in 1861, and in 1877 
inter-regimental games were played in Umballa. 

The game today is very different to what it was at the start, 
but the difference exists more in the speed and concerted team 
play than in any other direction. Of course the rules have been 
changed from time to time, and the height of the ponies increased, 
but the garne, as a game, is virtually the same. Speed has been 
the great difference and that even is still increasing rill 
continue to do so until every pony taking part in first-class 
matches will not only be absolutely thoroughbred but the very 
fastest of its kind, and this brings us to the subject of our story. 

In India, where the modern game was first played to any 
extent, its votaries mounted themselves on the different kinds 
of “tats” (ponies) usually to be found at up-country Indian 
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stations, but the Arab pony, owing to his gameness, activity, 
staying powers, and intelligence, was soon found to be the pony 
best adapted for the game, and was until a superior class of 
country-bred, half-bred, and eventually the thoroughbred, stepped 
into his honorable shoes. In that country, where the pony height 
limit is 13.2, he still holds an honored position, but owing to his 
lack of speed and his uselessness on slippery, muddy and holding 
ground, he is fast becoming supplanted by the well-bred English 
and Australian pony. 

The Arab on the surface of the dry fissured, sun-baked 
eround of India, where the hoofs of contesting teams rattle as 
if they were racing over an oaken floor, seems to be, and actually 
is, in his element. This desert-born child of a sun-scorched land 
to which his feet. as well as his constitution, are so wonderfully 


adapted, where the gallop is his only pace, and rain his rare 


companion, seems literally to enjoy the twistings and turnings, 


ghtning start, the sudden stop, and the hammering concus- 
sion of the hard, hot, and unsensitive ground. On the top of 
a surface like this the Arab is in his glory; he is as active as a 
cat, generous to a degree, enters into the spirit of the game 
even as his master, and pulls up ready to repeat the dose to- 
morrow, but in heavy going he is out of his element, and out of 
place, and apart from this, be the ground hard or soft, his lack 
of speed quite unfits him for first-class polo, 

As soon as the game began to get under way in England, 
Ireland became the great source of the polo pony supply, for they 
had a wonderful stamp of well-bred hunter-like little horse that 
filled the bill that was then required to perfection, and the Irish- 
men for years reaped a rich harvest in supplying this class of 
animal. Born horsemen and keenly alive to the growing neces- 
sity of speed, they have kept in the front rank ever since, and 
the Englishman taking a leaf out of their very sensible and 
practical book are now breeding these ponies on a large scale 
until the two countries‘are virtually supplying all the ponies for 
first-class polo and will continue to have the monopoly of this 
very remunerative business until America takes it up sensibly 


and in earnest. 
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The Western pony, which is for the most part used in this 


country, is a sound, rugged, active, untirable, and almost unkilla- 


ble animal, the best of them are fast and make excellent polo 
playing mounts, but they are not fast enough to compete success- 
fully against first-class foreign polo. Some few American ponies 
are as good as anything on earth and fast enough to play any- 
where, but these are mostly thoroughbred, and when a Western 
pony ranks among the first flighters, it’s a thousand to one that 
he is clean bred, or nearly so. 

Apart from the scarcity of these very first-rate animals in 
this country, the trouble of discovering them and weeding them 
out from the vast ranges of the West is a tedious and difficult 
matter, and considering the expense as well as the trouble that 
is attached to it, seems to be not worth the candle unless tre- 
mendous prices are realized for them, which in itself is another 
drawback, because such a large number of ponies could be bred 
in which the percentage of good ones would be so much greater, 
that their breeders would be well paid by much smaller prices 
for the real article itself. Here and now is America’s chance 
to breed polo ponies not only for the growing home but also 
for the foreign increasing demand. It is stated noz’, because 
polo ponies cannot be bred in a day, and the breeder who can 
see six or seven years ahead from today will have the whip 
hand of those who let it go until tomorrow. 

Once the parent stock is secured and paid for, the owner of 
a ranch where the grass and water are good and the climate 
suitable, would be on velvet, for it would not cost him a cent 
more to breed this class of animal than it would to breed the 
ordinary kind of range pony. It is no use waiting; “procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time” and the “man who hesitates is lost.” 
Polo, when the present generation is dead and under the ground, 
will be alive and kicking on top of it, and for one game that 
is played now, twenty will be played then. The inventive genius 
of the American is past understanding and it may be that some 
son of the soil with the “bacillus inventibus” will produce a polo 
playing automobile; but what if he does? It will only be for 
the non-horsey element of society and would not last for a day 
with the devotee of the stick and the pigskin. Apart from this 
the automobile polo-playing machine would soon have a powerful 
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competitor in the shape of the aireo polonum micrococcus, which 
would play the game in the air and put its terrestrial rival out of 
business in short order. Burning with ambition and glowing 
with desire the submarine Johnny would next be very much in 
evidence with a kind of submarine pushball device animated by 
the presence of the aquepolo spirillium. This too would pass 
away, but the polo pony would remain. 

In selecting and purchasing the parent stock let the pros- 
pective polo pony breeder put on the thoughtful cap of wise con- 
sideration. Let him hearken, not to the voice of the theorist 
who breeds horses on paper and sells them ready-made before 
they are born, but listen to the voice of wisdom which tells him 
to buy blood and bone and muscle. temper and temperament, 
speed, staying power and soundness. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
From the Rivista di Cavalleria, May, 190).* 


HE new cavalry drill regulations gives, as the basis of train- 

ing, the school of the individual. The importance of this 
innovation may not have been properly appreciated by some and 
deserves therefore to be pointed out by calling to it the especial 
attention of those to whom is entrusted the difficult task of 
instructiny and educating the units of our arm. 

The School of the Individual certainly does not represent a 
discovery of the present time, rather, one may say, it is 
as old as drill regulations themselves. In fact, if military 
history is examined with respect to training, we find this school 
from remote times in alternating vicissitudes of either anxious 
care or neglect, but always, however, called up again and 
revamped in those exercises which it was desired should be well 
organized on account of the important object they were to attain. 
In the cavalry this calling up is invariably observed whenever the 


*Translated by Major J. F. Reynolds Landis, Sixth Cavalry. 
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most famous leaders of our arm, in order to satisfy their aspira- 
tions, set about perfecting the instrument that was to serve their 
undertakings. 

General Von Schlichting in his study on the leading of 
troops, entitled “Moltke and Benedek,”’ examines the preparation 
of the Prussian Army before 1866, and after having quoted the 
eulogy which, in this account the Austrian Friedjung applies cto 
Prince Frederick Charles, adds :— 

“Without doubt the Prussian Army will always be grateful 
“to this high personage for the direction given by him to the 
“training of the Infantry. [Everyone knows how he proposed to 
“make of each individual a man in conformity with his physical 
“and intellectual qualities. No formal method is suitable for 
“carrying on a task with which so many practical results are con- 
“nected ; on the contrary it can be made suitable for only the most 
‘modest demands. ‘To this is appropriate the saying, ‘the esprit 
“of the individual gives character to the unit.’ This may also 
“be applied to the Army which (especially the Infantry) is 
“composed exclusively of individuals. It is evident therefore that 
“by raising the worth of each of these individuals the whole gains 
“much more than by having recourse to artificial devices in exer- 
“cises all together.” 

“To individualize became therefore in the Prussian Army a 
“sort of watchword especially for company commanders.” 

As I have pointed out, the need of individual training was 
always felt whenever one had in view a well constituted army. 
Moreover, if that was held indispensable in past times when much 
smaller armies were more easily directed, now that with the 
increased mass of these and with modern tactical formations, con- 
trol becomes more and more difficult, it is essential that disciplined 
individualism should make a decided advance. 

“Close order,” observes General Marselli, “degenerating into 
fighting in dispersed order and into attack and defense of localities 
(forests, villages, &c.), brings back in a wise way individual 
fighting and increases the importance of combats of position. 
What method shall we find to restrain so many centrifugal forces 
which to-day are throwing off the yoke of tactics? Boguslawsky 
says: ‘The means for securing discipline during combat lie only 
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in the personal education of the soldier and in the still more ex- 
tended and repeated practice of the combat in open order.’ 
Developing his thought to its farthest limits, he says that disorder 
must become the normal order, or, in other words, he says this: 
‘We must accustom our soldiers to keeping their heads in dis- 
order... The education of the individual in the widest sense of 
the word and in all grades is the sole restraining agent in this 
movement towards decomposition. Everything 1s lost if you 
cannot obtain this education.” 

These masterly words of our great military philosopher, if 
they leave in us no doubt about the reasonableness of individual 
training for modern infantry, bring us to analogous and even 
more important conclusions respecting our own arm, which 
on account of its more complex organization, demands a greater 
development of the intelligence and has functions of such a 
nature as to render indispensable for their execution the united 
aid of all the energies of the individual. 

General Von Schmidt wrote: “We must constantly con- 
cern ourselves with the individual instruction of each man, but 
we should be pursuing the wrong way if we expected to reach 
that end by the instruction of the unit as a whole. There 
should be neither rest nor let-up until each trooper knows how 
to do everything he wishes to and everything he ought to do, 
until the employment of his horse and himself are always ex- 
cellent, both in individual work and in the troop.” 

Our former Regulations slighted this essential point, and 
we know to what wretched results we were brought. 

Many ci us remember still the difficulties experienced by 
Troop Commanders in having detached duty properly executed, 
especially with respect to the horses. What has now become the 
rule was at that time an exceptional thing. 

The provisional Regulations of January, 1907, set a high 
value on the necessity for individual instruction; and in the 
preface of Part II of Volume I we find the following golden 


words: 


“Individual instruction in equitation, the Regulations for 
which are contained in the present volume, is inspired by the 
principle of forming troopers and horses capable of maneuvering 
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and fighting to advantage under present conditions, which are 
dependent upon the progress in firearms, the peculiar formation 
of our terrain, and the shortness of the term of service. 

“To attain this standard we must be firmly convinced that, 
in mounted instruction, individual work should be the rule, col- 
lective work the exception; because only with troopers well in- 
structed individually, can we attain the main object of having 
harmony in the unit and a living force in the mass at the moment 
Gf action without any waste through ignorance and lack of self- 
control.” 

This change in the Regulations is, as I said, of the greatest 
importance, because it lavs down the basis of an eminently 
rational system which, if applied earnestly and with interest, 
will not fail to exercise a decided influence upon the progress 
of our arm. 

The School of the Individual, for the soldier, is only a more 
limited application of the school of initiative for his commanders, 
because, like the latter, it aims at developing and at the same 
time at disciplining the energies of the individual. Therefore if it 
has in common with the latter certain advantages it will have 
likewise certain disadvantages, among which the principal one 
is the difficulty of carrying it on properly. 

Though the innovation may appear at first sight logical and 
rational, vet there will not fail to appear uncertainties and even 
resistance before the system becomes really habitual with all, 
and especially will this be so for the simple reason that the new 
way is anything but easy, and demands a labor and an interest 
far beyond that required up to the present time. 

lor the rest, it is very readily understood how much more 
easy it was to carry on the school that has been abolished, which 
consisted in teaching regulations which might serve for the in- 
struction and education of a whole detachment, while the new 
requires an accurate study of each pupil and an intelligent search 
for means suitable to overcome the defects of each and to de- 
velop in him skill, character and discipline. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in our arm such study 
and work must be repeated with respect to the horses. 


The work of the modern instructor is to be likened to that 
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of the doctor who cannot always apply the same remedy for the 
same disease, but who has to carry on, above all, a special study 
of each patient in order to know the conditions attending the 
development of the disease and to be able to change the applica- 
tion of remedies accordingly. 

The School of the Individual requires, then, intense, intelli- 
gent, and persistent work to which our instructors certainly have 
not been accustomed, and therefore I repeat, we must not delude 
ourselves with the idea that simply by prescribing Regulations 
we can obtain the immediate application of them. We shall need 
time, we shall need to awaken conviction brought about by re- 
sults, and we shall need, above all, the shrewdness, the firmness 
and the insistency of those whose duty it is to see to the exact 
carrying out of the prescribed Regulations in conformity with 
the spirit which animates them. 

As evidence of these difficulties the fact is sufficient that, 
although this mode of training, even before its authorization, 
had been recommended by not a few who, for some time, had 
felt the importance of it, and, although the regulation which 
sanctions this new method has been in force for two years, we 
cannot vet assert that the majority is in thorough accord with 
the new idea and has therefore been able to put it in practice. 

In fact, the results obtained are yet rather limited since, if 
we exclude real progress in the beginning of the instruction of 
the recruits, who are almost always shut up within the walls of 
the riding school, for the rest we see that, either through habit 
or through lack of zeal, we are relapsing into the unfortunate 
sysiem of sticking something in that does not belong there. It 
is exactly from the moment at which the recruit begins to come 
out in the open that the School of the Individual should begin 
its real development. trving by thoughtful and progressive exer- 
cise to familiarize each trooper with riding by himself and with 
overcoming by himself the most varied difficulties. . This, how- 
ever, rarely happens. 

Prove it for yourself by going into a drill ground during 
the exercises and following a troop in its field instruction. 
Usually you will be confronted, if not with the work of a unit, 
certainly with a sort of training which is very far from that of 
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the real School of the Individual, interpreted according to the 
spirit of the new Regulations. 

It is thought, or it is desired to have it thought, that you 
can carry on the School of the Individual by performing exer- 
cises which have only the appearance of individuality. The 
famous school of open order, the filing off one by one, the tak- 
ing of obstacles by troopers one after the other, the riding at 
will in a limited space, the riding by fours or squads, the caus- 
ing troopers to return to their stables at such distances that they 
can see one another, the sending of groups of two or three over 
different roads, etc., are not, according to my opinion, the 
exercises most suited to a real and profitable School of the 
Individual. 

All these represent a method of imitation which does not 
correspond at all to the object in view. Such exercises can at 
most constitute a useful preparation for the School of the Indi- 
vidual, but never the means for attaining it. 

To obtain the results which this latter school intends, I 
consider it indispensable that the individual (trooper and horse) 
in carrying on exercises, overcoming difficulties, or carrying out 
any mission whatsoever, should not have present any means that 
he can imitate, but should be obliged to apply by himself the 
instruction he has received and to devise exclusively by himself 
the method, or means, that is to enable him to accomplish it 
successfully. 

In this way alone can we hope that the School of the Indi- 
vidual will attain the important object of awakening and bring- 
ing into activity the latent intellectual forces of the indiv‘dual 
and of rendering him capable of acting by himself so as to aid 
by judgment, skill, energy and discipline in the accomplishment 
of the duties entrusted to the detachment. 

The profit that is obtained in carrying on an exercise or in 
overcoming any difficulty whatsoever by oneself is incalculably 
greater than that which can be obtained when one is acting with 
others. 

Moreover, this working by oneself, in addition to develop- 
ing intelligence, also increases, in a considerable degree, courage ; 
troopers trained exclusively in overcoming ordinary difficulties 
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of the ground purely through imitation of their chief, if con- 
fronted by these same difficulties when by themselves, generally 
show themselves hesitating or do not succeed in overcoming 
them. 

On the other hand, if these same men are accustomed to 
overcoming obstacles by themselves, when they do find them- 
selves with others they feel themselves capable of encounter- 
ing very difficult situations. The same may be said of the 
horse. 

It is evident, therefore, that to attain the object desired 
it is necessary that the instructors should take upon them- 
selves a many-sided task. This is a burden indispensable to 
the perfection of training, and therefore there is no doubt that, 
with the esprit and seriousness which are the rule among our 
officers, this work will be eagerly welcomed. 

The School of the Individual is not limited to physical 
exercises alone; it should be applied also in another line of 
work of the greatest importance, that is, in military education. 

Scherff, shortly after the War of 1870, wrote: “To make 
of each individual a combatant as perfect as possible, to teach 
individuals to fight together with the greatest efficacy possible, 
to make them soldiers and a regiment; such is the material 
aim of military instruction. The role of military education— 
which should, from the very first day, go hand in hand with 
instruction—is to bring these men and this regiment simul- 
taneously up to a point where they may be equal to the duties 
they may be called upon to perform.” 

Together, then, with instruction, which, as we have seen, 
is concerned essentially with developing the physical and intel- 
lectual qualities, there should also be imparted military education. 

This latter is considered under two distinct aspects which, 
in applying them, unite and fuse into a single one. 

One relates to the disciplinary part and the other to the 
moral. In imparting individual instruction, opportunities present 
themselves for instilling discipline into subordinates, since 
troopers sent off by themselves, through the confidence placed in 
them, will acquire a feeling of responsibility which will be 
greatly increased if seniors will not neglect to exercise due and 
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skillful supervision, both that good results may be obtained and 
that errors that occur may be corrected. 

Showing confidence in this way, using kindness and interest, 
and preferably having recourse to persuasion, not separated, 
however, when necessary, from firmness and severity, a powerful 
influence will be exerted over the minds of all, irresistibly sub- 
duing them. 

Moral education springs in great part from disciplinary 
education, and therefore in the application of the latter arise for 
the most part opportunities for instilling into individuals sound 
moral principles which predispose one to virtue and put vice to 
shame. To study the character of each individual, find out his 
inclinations, encourage his good intentions, correct his mistakes, 
and destroy parasitical ideas; that is the task of the educator. 

To attain practical results, all this, I repeat, must be effected 
individually. Moral discourses addressed to a collection of indi- 
viduals for the most part represent only time and breath wasted, 
even though the orator is not lacking in ability and skill. 

Generally these discourses are difficult for the one who 
makes them, and are almost always more difficult for the one 
who is listening to them. Let us admit, too, that the educator 
knows how to make his sentences plain and easily understood 
by all, yet he will never be able to arouse general interest, since 
what is fitting for one will be lacking in interest and sometimes 
unsuited to others. Rarely do exhortations, corrections, and ad- 
monitions which are general, hit the target, and it happens rather 
that those to whom they should be directed for the most part 
find a means of not accepting them, seeking in themselves some 
attenuating circumstance which is never lacking in the guilty, 
the negligent, and the lazy. 

Therefore it is necessary that he who is selected for such 
a mission should talk and reason with each individual and should 
study his peculiarities so as to appeal to his understanding; so 
as to convince him. 

‘Modern wars,” says General Von Pelet-Narbonne, “have 
more the character of a conflict of intellectual forces than of 
brute forces; from which it results that that party has the 
advantage who in training has succeeded in bringing out these 
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intellectual forces even in the troops and has tried to cultivate 
them so as to obtain the greatest return when they are applied 
practically.” 

But intellectual forces are easily scattered, if simultaneously 
































with their development, there is not also infused moral senti- i 
ment and discipline, which represent the indispensable cement, 





because in all actions these forces have to obey a single will and 
to unite simultaneously upon a single objective. 

Meanwhile, to be certain that the School of the Individual 
should have a sure and ready application, and should become, 
so to speak, a habit with all, it is necessary that those in 





authority should give to all exercises an essentially individual 








character, examining one by one the men trained, and making 





sure that each has received that development of training and 
education of which his faculties were susceptible. When in- 
structors know in this way that the final judgment of their 
work can not be had in any other way than individually, and 
when, above all, by these same results they are fully persuaded 
of the great returns which this school gives, training and educa- 
tion will be on the straight and true road which leads to the 
greatest perfection. 

With such an individual preparation all the rest will be 
rather easy, and the brevity of orders instead of being apparent, 
like that obtained solely by means of exercises as a unit, will be 
substantial and will undoubtedly withstand the shocks produced 
by unexpected events or by critical situations, 

Only thus shall we be able to attain the object which the 
Regulations are aiming at, that is, to have harmony in the unit 
and a living force in the mass at the moment of action without 
any waste through ignorance and lack of self-control. 








THE MORAL ASPECTS OF WAR. 


From the Journal of the United Service Institution of India. 
By Coronet H. V. COX, A. Q. M. G., British ARMY. ° 


| ET a man know the exact worth of the instrument he uses, 
— the extent to which its temper may be trusted, the condi- 
tions under which it may be expected to fail him, and he will 
be better armed than the man who looks upon it as an instru- 
ment which is to be relied upon under any circumstances what- 
ever. The worth of the instrument with which war is waged 
depends chiefly on moral influences to which it is subjected. 

Armies are not machines, but living organisms of intense 
susceptibilitv.—Henderson “Science of War.” 

I should like to sav before I get to business that I have no 
intention of laying down the law and wish you to be good 
enough to take me as in the suggestive mood throughout. 

My apology for my subject is that, from personal motives 
I have thought a good deal about it, and I believe it hasn’t done 
me much harm, also I find that much better men than myself have 
done the same. 

Most of us have devoted some thought to, and have read a 
good deal about, the modern battlefield. That admirable publi- 
cation “Combined Training” gives the clearest and most concise 
instructions as to what the duties of all ranks and all branches 
of the service should be on such occasions. J make no doubt that, 
like the poor, it is always with you! But “Combined Training,” 
being what it is, cannot tell us much of the soldier as a human 
creature, civilized and therefore often nervous—and subject to 
many curious influences—some apparent, some occult—as to the 
enormous importance of motive—previous mental training, good 
food, and other matters, to men during an ordeal of the kind 
that modern war certainly must be. 

In short “Combined Training” is obliged to treat all soldiers 
as of, more or less, equal and constant value. I want to try to 
put before you some considerations which a text-book cannot 
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include in its pages; and to attempt to show how these consider- 
ations affect among other things the “art of command.” 

We may consider here for a minute some of the conditions 
of a 20th century battle as recorded for us by those who have 
seen one. 

The shortest and most, graphic account of a latter day fight 
that I know of was the one given by the naval brigade blue 
jacket when asked to describe the action of Majuba Hill. He 
said, “It took me 3 hours to climb the blooming hill, and T only 
touched ground 3 times coming down!” Such power of concise 
description defies competition ! 

A battle nowadays is an event usually prececed by a great 
deal of hard marching in order to effect the necessary concentra- 
tion for decisive action. 

The soldier therefore arrives, if not tired out, at all events 
under considerable physical strain. 

The rapid, and unforeseen, movements leading up to a big 
collision are very apt to throw out supply calculations, and so 
the soldier is frequently, if not on short commons, ver not getting 
the food he is accustomed to. 

Experience proves that the duration of batties of the first 
order, such as Liao-yang or Mukden may run to several aays— 
during that time experience also shows that many corps may be 
continuously engaged—for the reason that 1 is impossible to 
relieve or extract them—that no hour of the day or night can be 
counted upon as relaxation from the grim business in hand, and 
that it is extremely difficult (and not likely to become less so) to 
take food into the front of the battle, or to distribute it when it 
gets there. 

Add to all this the facts that the soldier is surrounded by 
sights and sounds of a truly terrific nature, that he is seldom 
privileged to come to such close quarters as to get angry, and 
must therefore view the situation, if he has sufficient imagination 
to take it in at all, in the coolest of cold bloed, and we have a 
very faint idea of the physical, mental and nervous strain entailed 
by such crises in modern war. 

We read a great deal of victories—and something of defeats 
and failures—in most military works, but few go at all deeply 
into the human causes which are assuredly large factors in war. 
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It will be found generally that want of discipline, in the 
highest sense of the word, was the main cause of failure; but 


as discipline applies more to the soldier than the man, and as it 
is the man we are considering, I propose to go further and to 
consider if there are not often other causes, usually it is true 
incompatible with good discipline, But still worthy of separate 
consideration. 

We need not go further back than 1860, as if we do, we get 
rapidly out of touch with the essentially modern conditions nec- 
essary for our present purpose. 

In the American Civil War in 1862, at Shiloh, Buell, coming 
up to reinforce Grant who had been surprised and driven back 
in his riverside camps, found a crowd of soldiers whom he esti- 
mated at one-third of Grant’s entire force or 15,000 men cower- 
ing under shelter of the river bluffs. These men had taken little 
part in the desperate struggle going on above them. In this par- 
ticular instance the: failure of Grant to entrench his camps, 
standing as they did with their back on the river, and the neglect 
of reconnaissance, which enabled Johnson to close in on the 
Northern Army without warning, may well have induced a ner- 
vous feeling among the Federal troops which led to panic. 

At Seven Pines when Hooker brought up his Division about 
dark, he reported that he had been delayed by the throng of fugi- 
tives through whom the Colonel of his leading corps had had to 
force his way with the bayonet. 

A little later at the Antietam, two Federal army corps, 
repulsed by Lee on his left, almost dissolved, and it was reported 
on the following day that many had dropped out on the march 
while large numbers had dispersed and left during the battle! 

After Gettysburg out of 22,000 loaded rifles found on the 
battlefield only 6,000 were loaded with one cartridge. One rifle 
had 22 bullets in the barrel! 

It was found that the men who fell out to boil the early 
morning coffee for their comrades usually forgot to fall in again 
till a battle was over. The term “coffee boiler” became a term 
of reproach in the Federal army. 

These instances, and many others that occurred during this 
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war, are particularly interesting to us, as the soldiers were of our 
blood. 

Want of discipline was, no doubt, the primary cause; but I 
think the ¢areful student of this war will admit that the Northern 
armies failed till 1863 to appreciate the terrible seriousness of 
war as they had undertaken it—that the highly civilized and 
intelligent republican rank and file, permeated with the spirit 
which leads men to think one man as good as another, if not 
better, and aware that most of their officers were as amateur as 
themselves, adopted a critical and calculating frame of mind 
which must be the worst possible preparation for the vicissitudes 
of modern war; as it leads to pusillanimous doubt before battle 
and paralyzing despair after defeat. General Palfrey, writing of 
the army of the Potomac says: ‘Our success was greatly less- 
ened by jealousy, distrust and general want of the entente cor- 
diale.” The fact that the troops were constantly mishandled by 
their amateur leaders during the earlier stages of the war no 
doubt caused this spirit to spread to a very dangerous extent. 
Where leaders capable of exciting and sustaining confidence and 
enthusiasm among their men existed, such as Lee, Jackson and 
Sherman, we hear of no such spirit causing trouble. 

Turn now to a very different army—that wonderful con- 
script machine that invaded France in 1870—and examine cer- 
tain historical occurrences. The French frontier was crossed on 
the 4th of August. It is recorded that the Crown Prince noticed 
at Worth that men were standing in file 5 and 6 deep behind 
many trees in rear of the fighting line, and that they could not 
be induced to leave their shelter. The battles of Weissenbourg, 
Worth and Spicheren during the first half of the month must, 
however, have roused in the German army generally, an assur- 
ance of victory. The retreat of the French from the Saar to 
the Moselle, past entrenched and abandoned camps and positions, 
must have created in the German ranks a sense of great super- 
iority—Vionville on the 16th August had certainly not decreased 
the feeling. 

On the 17th Bazaine was at bay, with his left wing behind 
Gravelotte close to the fortress of Metz, and in touch with the 
German advanced guard. His right was well thrown back to 


the valley of the Orme. 
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The German troops moving forward to reinforce the 
advanced guard of the first army under Steinmetz had marched 
20—24 miles on the 17th in hot summer weather and the infan- 
trv were tired out, but they fed and rested well that night. 

Surely never had troops a fairer promise for the day of 
battle! and never did an army’s morale seem in less danger! Yet 
we know that on the 18th no less than three serious panics 
occurred, any one of which might have had disastrous conse- 
quences, but for the fact that the French Generals were generally 
ignorant of what was going on in front of them, and when they 
were not, the disposition of the French army was so faulty that 
nothing but local counter-attacks were possible. 

It will be remembered that Steinmetz received his orders 
from Von Moltke about 10:30 a. M. on the 18th. They wete 
that, pending the development of the movements of the 2nd army 
under Prince Irederick Charles, he should, at first, fight a con- 
taining battle only, attacking the French left, eventually, from 
the direction of the Bois du Vaux. 

He might well have had 19 battalions on the northern edge 
of the wood by 2 p. M., but, instead of concentrating, he launched 
isolated battalions across the defile formed by the embankment 
of the Metz-Verdun road as it crossed the Mance ravine straight 
at the Irench position. 

When, with the aid of the 8th Corps, acting independently 
under Von Goeban, these troops had captured the farm of St. 
Hubert, and had occupied a strong position in certain quarries 
at the edge of the plateau, Steinmetz jumped to the conclusion 
that the French were retreating in front of him, and ordered his 
Ist Cavalry Division to cross the defile in pursuit, suppsrted by 
the artillery of the 7th Corps. Von Goeban had just mceved a 
hrigade of infantry into the defile to support St. Hubert where 
lie foresaw a counter-attack. 

This mass of troops thus came into the defile tozether 4 
batteries leading, and within 300 yards of the lrench infantry 
holding the farm house at Point du Jour on the flank of the 
defile. Add to this, as Von Hoenig writes, “a wall of smoke in 
front, out of which the flames of the burning farm shot up, 
shells from 150 guns in action screaming overhead, men crowding 
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together, crushing the wounded, the cries of the latter and lower- 
ing over all a dense dust cloud which obscured the sun above. 
Imagine all this and try to realize the mental condition of men 


struggling to obey their orders.” 


> 
irtv-two squadrons were jammed together, the leading 


regiment and 4 batteries got through and the guns unlimbered. 
They were received with a storm of shot and shell; the limber 
trams, maddened with pain and with the noise, bolted back into 
the mass, crushing many. At this juncture the “retire” sounded 
and all except the 4 batteries and the 4th Uhlans got back. 
Meanwhile over 10,000 infantry, densely crowded together, 
between the south of the road and St. Hubert, had got into such 
appalling confusion that all efforts to rally them proved hopeless. 
They dribbled away into the ravine by hundreds at a time. 

The 2nd Corps under Franzecky were now forming up in 
rear close to Resonville. 

The French Generals Le Boeuf and Frossard saw its 
Divisions approaching, and, though only dimly conscious of the 
confusion in front of them, judged the moment as a suitable one 
for a counter-attack. The exhausted German skirmishers, who 
had been holding the edge of the wooded plateau unsupported 
since 11 A. M. gave away before it. To quote a well known 
account, ‘in a wild access of panic they dashed up the slope and 
on to the front of their own batteries—in vain the gunners yelled 
at them and threatened to fire on them—in vain mounted officers 
threw themselves upon them sword in hand; the mob was mad 
with terror, and swept through the guns, demoralizing all they 
came in contact with.” 

The situation was only saved by the artillery, some fresh 


infantry pushed out on his flank by Von Goeban, and the fact 


that the French stroke was badly supported. 

But worse was in store. It was now evening and growing 
dark. The Royal Headquarters had arrived, and the King, who 
had witnessed the last regrettable incident, in spite of Von 
Moltke’s remonstrances ordered Steinmetz to attack with all the 
troops he could lay hands on. 

This resulted in the 7th Corps crossing the ravine towards 
the quarries, and in 4 battalions of Franzecky’s 2nd Corps moving 
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over the fateful defile towards St. Hubert. Neither corps were 
aware that both localities were still held by hard pressed German 
troops and both opened fire in the growing darkness into the 
sorely tried and weary defenders of these localities. Many broke 
back from St. Hubert, overran the head of the advancing column 
and caused dire confusion. 

It was now dark. Franzecky arrived at St. Hubert, and, 
apparently not realizing that he had already far too many men 
for any chance of useful action on the ground at his disposal, 
ordered his 4th Division forward. The fresh troops literally 
groped their way across. 

The net result was that by 10:30 p. M. 48 battalions stood 
penned up like sheep, and almost as helpless, in a space 1,600 
yards wide by 1,000 yards deep, and 300 yards from the enemy’s 
muzzles. There they remained, always under a certain amount 
of fire, till next morning. 

Hocnig examines the question why if it was possible to 
endure the situation it was not possible to organize a night assault 
into the French position. He concludes that the climax of tle 
day was the bankruptcy declaration of German tactical experts, 
and that the spirit was still there, as proved by the endurance of 
the men; we may agree with the writer that the spirit had 
been reduced to one cf endurance only, and toa pitch of de- 
moralization incapable of further effort. 

Surely, as Hoenig remarks, military history contains no 
parallel case. 

Steinmetz, Franzecky and even the King himself had made 
the fatal error of looking upon their army as an instrument which 
could be relied upon under any circumstances. Never was a better 
instance of the truth of Henderson’s words, “Armies are not 
machines.’ It may be noted here that the German war regula- 
tions appear to be the only ones that provide officially for the 
prevention of straggling and skulking in battle. One N.-C. O. 
in each section has no squad to lead, and moves in rear of the 
fighting tne to see that no one remains behind; part of the duties 
of the “field police” is to collect stragglers and to conduct them 
to the nearest troops. 
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On the French side, the army of the Loire, as was only to be 
expected from its constitution, want of organization and proper 
equipment, furnishes many instances of want of morale. The 
utmost misery and privations were undergone by the troops, who, 
be it remembered, were almost entirely gardes mobiles and locally 
raised levies. Lonsdale Hale writes: ‘‘Many men had no shoes, 
very few possessed gaiters, cartridge boxes, knapsacks or camp 
equipment. They stowed away promiscuously spare things, food 
and cartridges in a canvas bag. The men received four days’ 
supply of biscuit at a time and could only carry them by passing 
a string through them and wearing them as a sort of bandolier. 
The biscuits crumbled away by rain and snow and the men were 
consequently without bread; the cartridges in the canvas bag 
became too damp for use. The fire arms were of a most varied 
kind, from an 1815 model converted to an American Remington.” 

Yet so long as these corps, aided and abetted by the civil 
population, were able to confine their operations to the wooded 
and close country between Orleans and 40 miles south of Paris, 
they frequently repulsed the German force detached to check 
them, seriously embarrassed the German staff. and very nearly 
succeeded in raising the siege of the capital. Once forced out of 
the close country, and obliged to concentrate on Orleans, the exact 
worth of the instrument became apparent. 

It is on record that whole regiments of cavalry were 
emploved in extended lines to turn back the infantry fugitives 
and the 





to the fighting line—groundless panics were common 
accounts of the retreat into and beyond Orleans prove a condi- 
tion of complete demoralization. 

The successes and the failures of the army of the Loire are 
very instructive reading, for it was a territorial volunteer army, 
operating in its own country, and in a portion of it much resemb- 
ling parts of England. Our own army of defence may, however, 
wel! hope to be better provided in organization, leaders and staff. 

Before leaving this part of my subject I should like to recall 
to your minds a pertinent episode of the South African War. 

To stem the tide of invasion and rebellion very active opera- 
tions were going on along the borders of Cape Colony towards 
the end of 1899. 
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Effective counter-blows were necessary and the General 
commanding the troops in a certain district arranged an operation 
of the kind. His plan, briefly, was to rail most of his troops 25 
miles during the day, to march a distance of about 9 miles that 
night and to attack the Boer position at dawn next day—a suffi- 
ciently arduous operation for infantry only just off a long voyage. 

The troops had their mid-day meal before entraining, which 
commenced at 12 noon, and was not completed till 5 p. M., and 
they took 114 days’ ration on them. From early morning till 
entrained in the afternoon most of the infantry were on fatigue 
duty. 

The two batteries R. F. A., one company R. FE. and two 
battalions of infantry arrived without opposition at the end of 
their rail journey, and were there joined by three companies M. 
I. and some Cape Police who had come to the rendezvous by 
road. 

No previous reconnaissance had been made of the route by 
any one who took part in the march, so that the guides had to 
be blindly followed. 

The force moved off at 9 Pp. M., its R. E. machine guns and 


hospitals in rear. “These took a wrong road from the start, dis- 
covered it during the night, and halted till dawn. 

The leading regiment of the column was ordered to march 
with fixed bayonets—a most wearying and useless precaution and 
the order is of itself a fair indication of the lack of perception 
which governed the proceedings. For four hours the column 
plodded on, when it became evident that the intended route had 
not been followed. By this time the infantry had marched 10% 
miles over rough ground in the dark and were showing very 
unmistakable signs of fatigue; the discouraging rumor that the 
column had lost its way no doubt added to their depression. Both 
the Official and 7imes histories agree that the leader would have 
done better to have postponed what was now an extremely 
hazardous enterprise to another day, but, of boundless energy 
and iron physique himself, he could not appreciate the state of 
his troops. In fact he did not realize that the instrument he was 
using might, under the circumstances, be expected to fail him. 

The troops rested an hour and moved on at 2 4. mM. From 
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that time till daylight (4 a. M.) the wearied infantry stumbled 
along over ground which would have been difficult even by day. 
At dawn, though the General was aware that he was then close 
to the enemy, no precautions were taken, and it must have been 
evident to any soldier who thought about it at all, that the form- 
ation of the force, now moving along between hills, was courting 
disaster. 

Eventually fired upon in column of route, a succession of 
disjointed, and generally spiritless, attacks on the Boer position 
followed. The General led instead of directing; five companies 
of one battalion were prematurely withdrawn from the attack, 
and the one party that had succeeded in gaining a foothold close 
to a crest of the Boer position were unfortunately shelled by their 
own guns. 

Retirement was ordered, and its execution is thus described 
by an eye-witness: 

“The men retiring from the hill rushed to the donga for 
safety from the heavy rifle fire, and on getting into it laid down, 
and many went to sleep. Many men were by this time so thor- 
oughly done up that they did not appear to care what happened 
to them. Many still remained on the hill, some because they 
had not heard the order to retire, and some, because utterly weary, 
they had sunk down to sleep in the dead angle at the foot of the 
height.” 

Over 500 men were missing, besides 135 known to be 
killed and wounded when ail was over. 

Parched with thirst, and half dead with fatigue, the rest of 
the infantry staggered back over the 11 long miles td the railway 
by mid-day. The steadiness and good shooting of the batteries, 
the presence of the mounted infantry, and a half-hearted pursuit 
by the enemy, alone saved them from destruction. 

A promising undertaking ruined in its execution by several 
untoward circumstances—some unavoidable, most avoidable— 
but above all by want of consideration of the amount of physical 
endurance that could be expected of the infantry employed if 
success was to be hoped for. 

I have not quoted from the World’s Last Great War in the 


Far East for several reasons. Failure in morale was no doubt 
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uncommon in the Japanese army imbued as it was with the won- 
derful spirit of “Bushido.” The Russian is a stubborn, unemo- 
tional soldier not much troubled by over-civilization. 

Events are too recent for the true inwardness of many 
occurrences to have assumed their proper perspective, and reliable 
records are as yet scarce. Neither nation favors the candid his- 
torian. 

Among occult influences affecting the soldier, in common 
with the rest of the world, is that known as the psychology of 
crowds. The subject repays study. 

It is well known that a sudden impulse will affect men when 
congregated together and under emotion of any kind, and 
produce often most unexpected concerted action. 

Maude concludes a lengthy inquiry into the subject by 
writing that “bodies of men engaged in collective operations 
generate a psychic force which can be felt though it cannot be 


s 


measured Again he writes that “the knowledge of how to 
sway a multitude is an attribute of great commanders and implies 
a clear conception of the resultant thought wave. 

Latin races are most susceptible to this influence, and it 1s 
easier for a great leader to generate the wave in the quick 
intuitive French mind than in the more stolid Anglo-Saxon brain. 

Napoleon seized the dominant thought wave of the French 
nation, and, by sheer force of will, turned where he wished.” 

The French staff, faced with the wave of socialism and the 
increasing dislike to military service, which has resulted in the 
dangerous shortening of the period with the colors, are almost in 
despair of being able to keep up a properly disciplined army. 
Realizing, however, this susceptibility in their people and army 
they have made a scientific study of the matter, holding that, by 
creating favorable conditions, they will be able to turn the pas- 
sions of the race in one united whole upon their enemy. 

It is probable that there are times during most modern 
battles when the majority of the infantry, engaged, possibly on 
both sides, in particular parts where the stress has been, and is, 
heaviest, are reduced, temporarily, to nothing more than armed 
crowds swayed by instinct alone. “Collective character” then 
outweighs ‘‘personal opinions.” 
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It seems possible that a crowd of soldiers is more likely, 
by reason of their previous common training, to be moved to 
unanimous action than any other crowd of men, in short, possess 
more “collective character.” 

The result of the wave of instinct, mysteriously and instan- 
taneously communicated may be to produce an advance which 
nothing can withstand, a halt which no leading can stimulate, or a 
retirement which no threats or blows can stop. 

There is possibly a fleeting moment when it is a toss up 
which of the three actions is going to be taken. 

It is here the true leader comes to the front. He has fore- 
seen the stress, he has taken the opportunity of the “silence 
which usually denotes the moment of coming under serious fire,” 
to say a word to his men that will remain with them when all 
but instinct has deserted them—he is in such close touch with 
and he 
alone is able to turn it into glorious action which will make them 





them that he sees the psychological moment arriving: 


bad to beat for the rest of a campaign. 

The company or squadron leader has indeed more to think 
about than is laid down in any text-book on drill or training, and 
this important part of their duty demands as deep a study of 
military history in regard to humanity, as the rest does of mili- 
tary history in regard to tactics. 

The tendency of the world as it becomes more and more 
civilized is towards democratic forms of government. In some 
countries, as in our own, the sovereign head remains, in others 
democracy rules in the form of a republic. 

Can the same devotion be expected from an army employed 
by a republic as from one sent to battle by a despotic or consti- 
tutional sovereign? The feeling of personal loyalty counts for 
much with the soldier. It is difficult to imagine an English, Ger- 
man, Russian or Japanese soldier without it. It is a sentiment 
that has, we know, often been appealed to with striking effect. 

As argued in the case of the American War, a republic has 
levelling tendencies which must be dangerous to the well-being 
of armies. With the Anglo-Saxon races democracy implies the 
highest form of freedom—freedom to the individual to rise as 
high as his abilities will carry him—and, therefore, be the race 
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ruled by a constitutional sovereign, or be it a republic, the demo- 
cratic spirit is eventually little harmful to the soldier. Among 
the Latin Gallic races the tendency is to level down instead of 
up. A bas is the national expression of it in France. When the 
democratic spirit takes this form it becomes an insidious enemy 
to an army, and works towards depriving the soldier of those 
feelings of loyalty, respect for, and confidence in his leaders 
which should go far to sustain him in the stress of battle. We 
may well hope that the English equivalent of the ominous cry 
en avant les epaulettes will never be heard in our army, 

Whatever may be our conclusion as to the effect of 
democraacy on the fighting man, there can be little doubt that 
socialism has a wholly evil influence. 

Its presence in conscript armies is a factor that cannot be 
neglected, and, as socialism increases in a nation, so its conscript 
soldiers become more undependable. Its spirit is antagonistic 
to war. One great safeguard the world has against it is that 
its exponents refuse to recognize the true influence war has 
exerted, and always will exert, in the formation of national char- 
acter. A nation of socialists by refusing to fight, if from no 
other cause, must become hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
or as extinct as the Dodo. 

The inevitable presence of the socialist element in conscript 
armies has always seemed to me a strong argument against such 
an army for England. 

There may be in our country a tiresome apathy towards the 
soldier, but we have never known that active spirit of anti-mili- 
tarism which is a national danger on parts of the continent of 
Europe, and which is akin to socialism, if not entirely of it. 

Latest developments at home seem to show that the recog- 
nized leaders of the Labour party are beginning to realize that 
to be prepared for war is the best way of securing peace. When 
the Clarion is found among the prophets one may conclude 
that socialistic doctrines are not, as yet, doing much harm to 
England’s navy or army. 

It is asserted that military service actually tends to an 
increase of socialism in France, and this is attributed to the very 
severe code of punishments, but the fact is that the severity is 
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necessitated by the prevalence of anti-military socialistic doctrine ; 
and by the levelling down tendencies of the republican spirit of 
France herself. 

This appears to be proved by the different results of military 
service on the manhood of Germany and of the sturdy Swiss 
Republic. Large numbers of socialists join the ranks and give 
some trouble, but it is found that they return to civil life better 
and more sober-minded citizens. 

To sum up what it is thought may be learnt from the sub- 
ject of this lecture. 

First as regards the effect of moral influences upon armies. 

The ordeal of modern fighting makes it more than ever nec- 
essary that the commander shall know the exact worth of the 
instrument he is using at the time, or, in other words, put his 
finger on the pulse of his command and keep it there. 

The maintenance of enthusiasm, confidence and loyalty is 
of vital importance in any army. Criticism from within must 
be suppressed. This can only be effected by a high sense of dis- 
cipline and by self-restraint among officers. Once the “crabbing” 
spirit gets abroad it becomes a canker on the morale of an army. 
The Federals found it so in 1860, and our own later experiences 
prove that we are by no means free from this malignant growth. 
It is to be noted that the two most successful armies that have 
made war in the last 30 vears were remarkably free from this 
crabbing spirit. 

Clausewitz points out that in war “everything is simple but 
the simplest thing is difficult. These difficulties accumulate, and 
produce a friction which no man can imagine who has not seen 
war.” 

It is this, he explains, which distinguishes real war from 
war on paper, and it must be remembered that manceuvres, or 
peace training for war, stop short exactly at the point at which 
this friction becomes an appreciable quantity. Officers and men 
are utterly wearied, unstrung, and out of temper. Horses and 
transport animals are under-fed, and over-worked and therefore 
unwilling—fog may prevent reports from arriving, or artillery 
or cavalry from seizing the right moment for action—mud 
delays marches, and so mars the effect of a concentration. 
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In fact each living atom of an army, as well as outside cir- 
cumstances often appears to be (unconsciously) conspiring to 
thwart the will of the commander. The enormous friction thus 
produced is, Clausewitz says, “not concentrated, as in mechanics, 
at a few points, and is therefore everywhere brought into con- 
tact with the element of chance. Thus incidents take place upon 
which it is impossible to calculate.” 

The knowledge of how much weight to give to this friction, 
and when it is necessary to allow for it, is only to be gained by 
experience in war. This knowledge. therefore, combined with 
the strong will to overcome the friction, is an attribute of a great 
leader, and necessary for the proper exercise of the art of 
command. 

The enormous importance of an efficient staff, conversant 
with their duties in war becomes apparent here. Ignorant staff 
officers double friction everywhere. 

The ascendancy of democracy does not appear to be even- 
tually baneful to the morale of Anglo-Saxon fighting men, for, 
with their race, it means freedom; but the levelling down ten- 
deney of Latin-Gallic democracy is certainly a harmful influence. 

Socialism is a great enemy to discipline and morale, espe- 
cially in conscript armies. The British soldier, under our volun- 
tary system, being of the most truly free nation of the world, 
being untainted by politics or socialism, and, by constitution, less 
emotional than most men, should, and does, possess a very high 
and lasting form of morale. He also has a callousness to danger, 
probably due to want of imagination, which is a valuable and 
peculiar asset in battle. This same want of imagination, by the 
way, renders him a difficult subject to train in peace, and often 
ed up.” 


oes 


leads to that tiresome condition commonly known as 

The study of historical instances would seem to show that 
what may be described as great panics are usually produced by 
bad major tactics. The best troops so mishandled may be reduced 
to utter demoralization with startling rapidity. The 2nd Corps 
as they moved through Gravelotte at 7 p. M., on the 18th August, 
1870, marched past the King with bands playing, officers saluting, 
and in all the pomp and circumstance of war. Less than an hour 
later they had joined the inert mass below St. Hubert, and were 
no more fit for effort than the rest, and the débacle came about 
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with but little loss from French shot and shell. It will be found 
in most cases of lesser failures or panics that the troops were 
exhausted and depressed, as in the South African episode I have 
quoted, or in a terrain unsuited to their form of action, such as 
cavalry in dense forest, or infantry in a defile, that the command- 
ers have neglected precautions, and that, in consequence, the men 
have become, almost unconsciously perhaps, nervous and fidgetty 
—something startling occurs, and panic may follow swiftly. 

This brings us to the connection between health and morale. 

In these days of high civilization—town bred soldiers and 
the nerve strain of life and war—this is a factor that is more 
important than ever. 

Certainly if the British soldier is to fight at the top of his 
form he must be well fed. Inventive genius should be applied 
to the problem of how to cook for and to distribute food and 


water to troops in the stress of a modern battle. We are behind 


other armies in the matters of mobile kitchens and the like. The 
supply of food and drink to the fighting line is as important a 
problem as the supply of ammunition, and far more difficult. 
The Russians in China in 1901 had an excellent cart kitchen 
drawn by mules. The Americans are now making experiments 
with what they call a “field cooker.” It is apparently a box, 
worked on the vacuum principle, something of the same kind 


s 


as the “Thermo” bottle introduced into this country. It is 
stated that it completes the cooking of half-cooked stews, etc., 
in the trenches “while vou wait.” and it is altogether quite 
American. 

Finally, I should like to put in a plea that when military 


t 


history is being studied, attention should not be entirely riveted 


rf 


upon the strategy and tactics of the particular campaign under 
notice to the exclusion of considerations such as I have at- 
tempted to put before vou—I was discussing my subject, from 
this point of view, with a well read friend of mine the other 
day. He told me that, after reading the best histories of any 
particular war for its lessons in strategy and tactics, he found 
it most useful to read the personal memoirs of some individual 
officer who had taken part in it; these supplying what may 
perhaps be called the human knowledge necessary to form a 


complete judgment of the whole matter. 
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IN WHAT DEGREE WILL BETTER FIREARMS AND 
MACHINE GUNS AFFECT THE ACTIVITY OF 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS ?* 


By THEODORE EDLEN V. LERCH, Major, Austrian 
GENERAL STAFF. 


() NE of the most important cavalry questions of the present 
day is that of training and utilizing the cavalry in the 
dismounted fire fight. The correct answer to it will be of de- 
cided importance to the cavalry in the wars of the future. 

The following opinions, based on personal observations and 
deductions, have by no means the purpose of belittling the 
mounted attack—which, in any event, will always be the main 
method emploved by cavalry in battle—as being obsolete or to be 
resorted to only in rare cases, but are rather intended to con- 
tribute their share towards clearing up those conditions which 
necessitate the training in and utilization of rifle fire in a greater 
measure than ever heretofore. 

An essay of this nature doubtlessly will lead to an illustra- 
tion of those strategical and tactical conditions which have under- 
gone a material change in consequence of arming the cavalry 
with modern firearms, 7. ¢c., to emphasize the difference between 
olden times and the present day. According to my views, the 
Central European cavalry is just now taking the first steps to a 
rational use of its fire power; it enters only now the primary 
stages of a new epoch of education. However, a comparison 
between past and present days would be mainly of a mere 
theoretical nature anc. might easily lead one to criticising the 
past, which, in the interest of the subject in hand, ought to be 
avoided. 

The views concerning the fire fight which have been, and 
still are, in part, entertained in the German as well as in the 
Austrian cavalry, are well known to every cavalry officer; and 

* Translated from “Kavalleristische Monatshefte,” February, 1909, by Ser- 
int Harry Bell, Corps Engineers, U. S. Army. 
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it might not be without interest to seek for the reasons which so 
far have prevented a thorough cultivation of the fire fight. 

The main cause of the cavalry’s antipathy to the fire fight 
might well be the fact that in it the trooper must part from his 
horse; that the mobile horseman is changed to an immobile foot 
soldier; and the consequent aversion to the dismounted fight is 
quite natural. To this must be added that in a dismounted fight 
the cavalry man encroaches on the sphere of action of another 
arm—the infantrv—and, whether rightly or incorrectly, he feels 
that he is inferior to the infantry in fire action. The infantry 
has also always shown but little respect for the cavalry fire. All 
this shows why the cavalry man never did relish dismounted 
fire action. 

Under existing conditions orders to dismount to fight on 
foot are, especially in peace, apt to place the cavalry leader in a 
critical situation. A charge he can always risk, even if it turns 
out unsuccessful, but to start a dismounted fire action without 


* 


being dead sure of success 

Heretofore we employed only the “charge,” and all our 
efforts were concentrated in that; but now we are asked to care- 
fully consider whether it would not be best to try dismounted 
fire action. 

The rational employment of the fire fight requires a thor- 
ough knowledge of all conditions of other arms, a multitude of 
theoretical and practical labors, and a cutting loose from tradi- 
tional views and fixed opinions; and can we blame cavalry leaders 
if they are loath to discard their inherited views and the opinions 
instilled into them from youth up throughout their entire service? 

A thorough and correct change in the system of education 
of any one branch of the service can be effected only by war— 
by a military genius, like Napoleon, who has the force and the 
power to enforce his views and opinions; or through a slowly 
appearing realization that necessity demands a change. Our 
cavalry, in time of peace, will have to proceed along the latter 
line. 

New regulations, which will not treat the fire fight as a 
stepchild, and which will not overstep the bounds of what should 


be, in assigning the rifle its proper place; realization of the effect 
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of cavalry fire in maneuvers with other arms combined, will be 
found to be the proper means to instill life into the dismounted 


fire fight of the cavalry. 

These introductory remarks, which apparently have no rela- 
tion to the subject in hand, are intended merely to emphasize the 
cause of the heretofore disinclination for fire action as being a 
natural one, and to give us a basis for the following remarks. 
Supplying the cavalry with the most modern firearms, the attach- 
ing of machine gun detachments and quick-firing artillery, will 
not spur on the cavalry to increased efforts, so long as there is no 
new spirit which will overcome, with forceful and conclusive 
reasoning, the natural apathy of the cavalry to the dismounted 
fire fight and which will awake interest, even if it can not 
awake love, for the same. 

The following opinions (by no means complete, and, as 
already stated, purely personal) concerning the fire fight of 
cavalry we will divide into four classes—(1) general rules; (2) 
fire fight against cavalry; (3) fire fight against infantry, and (4) 
influence of quick-firing artillery and fire fight against artillery. 


1. GENERAL RULES. 


The fire fight of cavalry differs essentially from that of in- 
fantry. The carbine fire forms, so to speak, a specialty of 
cavalry, and were we to undertake to apply without further ado 
the maxims of infantry fire to the cavalry, we would entirely 
nustake the object of the dismounted cavalry fight. 

The possibility, thanks to the mobility of the cavalry, to 
inaugurate a fire fight quickly and unexpectedly, forms one of 
the main advantages of the dismounted cavalry action. When 
we recognize the fact that this mode of action is justifiable 
only when it fully utilizes the main factor of cavalry—mobility— 
we lift the veil covering the dismounted cavalry action. There- 
fore, in a fire fight of cavalry the first rule should always be to 
utilize to the utmost its ability to quickly cover large distances. 

While infantry action is generally based on plans carefully 
thought out in advance, the necessity for fire action of cavalry 
will arise suddenly and unexpectedly. The cavalry leader can 
choose whether he will fight with the carbine or with the saber 
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in tactical situations in which the infantry is confined to the de- 
cision arrived at beforehand. Only in very exceptional cases 
should the orders given a cavalry commander read otherwise 
than simply “attack”; the manner of attack, whether with car- 
bine or saber, should always be left to his discretion. By this 
the cavalry leader, even in the smallest operations, will at all 
times, in the execution of his task, be his own master at a mo- 
ment when the infantry commander has no choice of opinion or 
decision. 

This condition imparts to the cavalry fight a sort of im- 
pulsiveness. Only with difficulty can we imagine situations in 
which fire action of cavalry has been calculated on long before- 
hand. What cavalry leader can possibly know where fate will 
compel him to fight? The infantry battlefield can be calculated 


on with certainty long beforehand, that of cavalry never. 


This characterization of cavalry action, as different from 
that of infantry, justifies us in designating the cavalry fight 
“dismounted action” or “to fight on foot.” And therefore I 
would emphasize as the second rule, that a dismounted cavalry 
action should be carried out on the line that it 1s to be planned 
in the same manner as the mounted attack. 

The manner of executing the cavalry fire fight differs, or 
le infantry. We must not figure 


ought to differ, from that of tl 
on cavalry fighting for hours or days to gain a decision like its 
sister arm. Even in those situations in which the main task of 
cavalry is to offer resistance, it can, as we will explain later, 
execute its mission in other ways than by holding possession of a 
certain locality. 

“Manifolding” our force should always be a maxim for ex- 
ecuting the fire fight. In extensive operations—here we point to 
Napoleon's campaigns—when a gifted commander-in-chief with 
tried and true soldiers under his command, but numerically in- 
ferior to the enemy, desires to accomplish a certain coup and 
then immediately attain a different object, utilizes the marching 
abilities of his soldiers to its fullest extent, so also must first-class 
cavalry always take advantage of its mobility and replace what 


it lacks in force, power, and numbers, by mantfolding its dis- 


mounted attacks. 
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In most cases the slow-moving infantry will be compelled to 


finish a fight once begun; but the cavalry leader is able to break 
off a fight, or to avoid one, or to commence a new one at a dif- 
ferent place. The retreat, even when it is “ordered” and not 
“necessary.” has for infantry always a moral depression which 
we generally try to avoid. On the other hand, cavalry must be 
taught from the very beginning of things that the sudden open- 
ing of fire, its disappearance when the fire has acted effectively, 
and the resuming of these tactics in other places, form, in 
the main, the force and sense of the dismounted cavalry action. 

Therefore, in the instructions given in the School of the 
Troop each single man must be taught that the necessary break- 
ing off of the dismounted fire fight does not at all indicate an 
inferiority to infantry fire, but that the cavalry has executed its 
task in full when it has unexpectedly and suddenly fired on 
infantry and compelled it to costly deploying. Umpires in 
maneuvers should be required to give more value to the effect 
of carbine fire than heretofore, and should not be allowed to 
decide without further ado that the fire attack of a cavalry di- 
Vision, supported by artillery and machine guns, can be offset 
or brought to naught by the mere simple deployment of one or 
two infantry battalions, as is so often the case. 

If in the foregoing cases we had reference to actions of 
larger cavalry bodies, in the following we will seek to prove by 
discussing fighting of smaller units, that there is also a difference 
between that and infantry. 

Each infantry engagement is carried on with the purpose to 
either surround or envelop the enemy. As is well known, success 
achieved on the hostile flank has, in most cases, a decisive effect. 
But to achieve this result is extraordinarily difficult for infantry 
in a modern battle. A sudden and unexpected appearance in 
flank or rear of the opponent will but in exceptional cases be 
achieved by the slow-moving foot troops; in most cases it will 
merely be a stubborn, long-continued fire of front against front. 
The endeavor to envelop extends both opposing lines, and finally 
those parts which, in a certain sense, can be spared by the line 
may proceed to envelop. 

It is different in a cavalry fight. In all cases cavalry will be 
opposed to infantry forces which are vastly superior in firearms. 
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It can therefore not be the cavalry’s task to conduct a_ long 
drawn-out fire fight with the opponent, in which it would be 
defeated in the end. Each cavalry fight will have to be based, 
from its very inception, on an enveloping movement, 7. ¢., cavalry 
must always strive to force the opposing infantry to deploy, and 
when that is done to make a decisive attack on the flank or in 
rear of the enemy. While such a movement can be executed by 
infantry only very slowly, and as a consequence an active op- 
ponent is enabled to take proper counter measures, the mobile 
cavalry can execute it before the enemy discovers the intention 
or before he can take the proper counter measures. The maxim: 
Sudden fire to force deployment or to contain and hold the 
infantry in front while a sudden attack is made in flank or rear, 
should be the invariable rule for each dismounted fire action. 
Our drill regulations ought to make a clear distinction between 
a cavalry and an infantry “enveloping movement.” 

It is probable that some critics may hold that the above 
stated principles of the dismounted fire action advance nothing 
new and are well known. But all such critics | would refer to 
the cavairy drill regulations which do treat the fire action of 
cavalry in a stepmotherly manner, and prescribe that when the 
cavalry uses the carbine it shall be on the defensive. Cavalry, 
however, will never take kindly to the defense, and it will only 
then commence to realize the value of its firearm, as a weapon, 
when it utilizes that arm, not while lying under cover opposed 
to a superior enemy, but when it utilizes it ina sudden and unex- 


pected attack. 


2. FIRE FIGHT AGAINST CAVALRY. 


I’xperiences of war, especially those gained in the Russo- 
Japanese War, have shown that cavalry is liable to seek a de- 
cision against cavalry by means of dismounted fire action. These 
experiences should not be rejected without further ado, neither 
should it be held that in a future war European cavalry will 
have to conduct its battles with the saber in hand. This might 
possibly be true if German cavalry were opposed to French 
cavalry; in that case it might be considered as an affair of honor 


to use the saber pure and simple. But generally war, coldly cal- 
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culating the means available and the ends to be gained, pursues 
its own course, and he who has not carefully considered every- 
thing will be left in the lurch. So it appears to be an actual ne- 
cessity to cast aneye on the fire fight of cavalry against cavalry. 

The Russo-Japanese war astonished the European cavalry- 
men in so far as the very first encounters showed a resort to the 
carbine on the part of both opponents. In this campaign the 
Russian cavalry learned much, and the experience gained was 
utilized by it. As last year’s maneuvers show, the dismounted 
fire action has received more attention and has been modernised. 
ven if we do not entirely approve this, it gives us good grounds 
for thought; for it may be found that hereafter the Russian 
cavalry will not always be seen opposing hostile cavalry in attack 
formation. And how shall we deal with such an opponent? We 
expect a mounted encounter and find a dismounted fire fight pre- 
pared for us! And will all our deployments, all our peace 
maneuvers, be of no use? Have all the old cavalry ideals dis- 
appeared ? Are our traditions forgotten ? 

Any one can imagine himself into a situation—one body of 
cavalry marching to the front, the opposing dismounted for fire 
action. Little imagination is required for that. The first ques- 
tion the cavalry leader will ask himself may be whether to en- 
counter or to avoid the enemy. The mounted enemy—if he 
stands his ground—is naturally always attacked: the dismounted 
opponent gives us more to think of. Different from the infantry 
commander, the cavalry leader can, in most cases, avoid contact 
if he desires. If conditions (terrain and situation) or precise 
orders do not require the attack, then the cavalry leader can, 
thanks to his mobility, go around the dismounted opponent and 
pursue his task in other ways. ‘ 

[ call attention here to the fact that in actual war advanced 
cavalry does not necessarily always get into a fight; that the 
tasks set a body of cavalry are not always based on probable con- 
tact with opposing cavalry; that contacts similar to those we 
have in our peace maneuvers, 1. ¢., being nicely calculated before- 
hand as to time and place, will but rarely happen. 

It is a matter of course that the conduct of cavalry depends 
primarily on its task. Take, for instance, the interesting situa- 
tion of the different bodies of cavalry in the last days of the 
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battle of Mukden. The Russian cavalry had to cover the retreat 
and to protect the west flank of the fleeing infantry masses. In 
carrying out this task the Russian cavalry encountered the 
Japanese cavalry division, which was then operating en masse 
for the first time. Result: Both kept up a fire fight for days 
(March 8th at Hausientum and March TOth at Tasintun). Un- 
doubtedly the Russian cavalry leader, when encountering the 
Japanese cavalry, ought, in the start, have decided whether he 
should beat it under any and all circumstances, or whether his 
better objective might not be the flank of the Japanese infantry 
columns, which were then advancing to envelop the Russians. 
In the latter case he could easily have avoided the Japanese 
cavalry, which had dismounted and was ready for fire action; 
in the first case. he ought to have attacked it decisively and with- 
out hesitation. I leave this question for the reader to answer, 
and proceed from this special war situation to the attack of one 
body of cavalry on a dismounted opponent. 

Everyone will concede that a simple dismounted attack is 
not correct. The advantage of our mobility should be fully 
utilized here as evervwhere else. .\ small detachment, contain- 
ing the enemy with fire, must be sufficient to enable us to gain 
the hostile Hank or rear. A quick move of our cavalry, taking 
all advantage of the cover offered by the terrain, will either force 
the opposing cavalry to abandon its position, that is, it will 
maneuver the hostile cavalry out of its position or will enable us 
to make a mounted or a dismounted attack on our own terms, 
¢., When, where and how we choose, not the enemy. All the 


1 
}, 


advantage lies on the side of the cavalry which remains mounted 


and preserves its freedom of movement. 
From these circumstances we can also conclude that a 


1 


planned dismounted fire action against hostile cavalry is only 


then justified when the terrain or the tactical situation do not 


y 
~?* 


sive the hostile cavalry the choice of movement, when there is no 
possibility for its giving way and that it must strike our front. 


Such situations will be found, for instance, in the defense of 


defiles. 
But all this does not yet exhaust the subject of the fire fight 


of cavalry against cavalry. We can confidently assert that the 
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armament of cavalry with better firearms and machine guns 
allows another manner of utilizing cavalry fire. By this we mean 
the quick forming of fire echelons composed of single troops, 
machine guns and quick-firing artillery within the sphere of a 
larger body of cavalry. If we succeed in opposing the attack- 
ing cavalry, at the very last moment, with such a fire front—to 
let the enemy, so to speak, ride right into it—we can well 
imagine the effect of a concentrated fire on charging cavalry. 
The contusion into which such an unexpected fire will throw the 
enemy should then be utilized to the fullest extent by the main 
body of the cavalry which remained mounted. 

A combination of fire fight with the mounted charge is by 
no means easy. It requires in the first place a body of cavalry 
over which the leader has complete control, and which is well 
drilled in this matter in time of peace. So far as we can learn, 
Russia is the only country which has made endeavors to educate 
its cavalry along this line. The combined attack, the success of 
which rests on quick decision, which has to be resorted to on the 
spur of the moment, means a material widening out of present 
cavalry tactics. In any case, it offers an interesting cavaleristic 


problem, the solution of which we should not unnecessarily delay. 


3. FIRE FIGHT AGAINST INFANTRY. 


During the last few campaigns the opinion gained ground 
that only in exceptional cases can cavalry achieve anything with 
the saber against infantry armed with modern firearms, and this 
opinion causes us, Of course, to direct our attention on the in- 
creased importance of utilizing the carbine against infantry. 
The saying, so frequently heard lately, that conditions of the 
last few campaigns outside of Europe are not applicable to Cen- 
tral Europe and that different tasks await our cavalry, is now 
hardly heard any longer; and it would be erroneous for us te 
pay no attention to the latest events. But it is a long road from 
the perception of what is correct to the adoption of it. 

In any event, the cavalry will, and must, act against in- 
fantry. As is well known, cavalry actions have but very seldom 
a decisive influence on the course of a campaign; the infantry is 
the main arm of the field army, and as long as the power of 
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infantry is not weakened, all actions of the other arms—no 
matter how glorious—play only a secondary role. From this 
follows that the most tmportant enemy of our cavalry is not the 
hostile cavalry, but the /ostile infantry. It must be our en- 
deavor to gain contact with it, to damage it as much as ever 
possible, and only when in the execution of that task the hostile 
cavalry stands in our way, will we have to reckon with it. 

If we keep this idea in mind during our peace maneuvers, 
there will be no occasion at all for contact between opposing 
cavalry bodies, at least a charge of cavalry against cavalry need 
not be the highest object. 

As the mounted attack against infantry should be resorted 
to only under certain circumstances, the fire fight of cavalry may 
be leoked on as that means which allows cavalry to effectively 
operate against hostile infantry in all situations. Modern fire- 
arms have increased the results to be attained and offer excel- 
lent opportunity to the cavalry for taking up offensive opera- 
tions. Rapid fire small arms replace men, so to speak. As cav- 
alry can use comparatively few men for dismounted action, 
arming it with modern firearms means a considerable increase 


I 


in its fighting powers. This is specially emphasized by attach- 
ing machine guns, each of which approximates the fire power of 
one platoon. The thin cavalry skirmish line has been made 
more powerful thereby and enabled to solve tasks for which 
single-loaders are insufficient. 

Numerous reports of eye witnesses in the Russo-Japanese 
War mention the extraordiary and unexpected power which is 
inherent to even a very thin firing line. I will cite the Japanese 
Infantry Regiment No, 34 in the battle of Wafangou on June 
15, 1904. Although this regiment was unable to put more than 
two rifles per pace on the skirmish line, the power of that thin 
line brought the Russian attack to a standstill, notwithstanding 
the Russians being more than thrice the number of the Japanese. 

However, the fighting power of a weak firing line does not 
entirely lie in the quality of the rifles, but also in the quality of 
the men. Only the very best men will be victorious on a thin 
line. 

Our cavalry is now armed with excellent rifles and in war is 


composed, different from our infantry, of veterans. It can per- 
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form better service than the infantry on a thin skirmish line 
therefore. 

If the development of firearms has in a sense limited the 
use of the mounted attack in many respects, it has opened up 
a new field to the cavalry—the fire fight. The fire fight of cav- 
alry must always reckon with thin, but powerful, skirmish lines. 
To adopt the infantry formation to cavalry in toto, would not 
be a happy solution of cavalry tactics. The explicit require- 
ments of the Infantry Drill Regulations as to formation, density, 
and elongation of the skirmish line, as to the use of reserves, etc., 
would be only confusing if applied to the fire fight of cavalry 
and little relished by the already overworked cavalry. The fire 
fight of cavalry—based on modern firearms—must be distin- 
guished by simplicity. 

Starting from these points of view we shall now endeavor 
to specially characterize the fire fight of cavalry. 

The dismounted attack—up to the present time treated as 
a stepchild—will in future receive more attention. Simple in 
forms, but of many forms, the dismounted attack with the car- 
bine must correspond to the mounted attack—dash and sudden- 
ness. In most cases cavalry will be utilized against infantry 
which is far superior in number of firearms, for to deploy a 
body of cavalry against an equally strong body of infantry could 
not be justifiable. .\s consequently the cavalry can count only 
i very rare cases on defeating the enemy by a long drawn out 
fire fight—like infantry—then to gain success it must resort to 
different ways in the attack, 7. ¢., to deception and surprise; in 
many situations this success may be achieved by keeping stronger 
hostile infantry from interfering at a certain place and thereby 
relieve our own infantry; in that case success lies not directly 
in a decisive victory but indirectly in gaining time. It is clear 
that we can prevent infantry from the execution of its task by 
a decisive attack only, never by mere threatening to attack. 
Therefore, every cavalryman resorting to the carbine must have 
the fixed purpose—as in the charge—to carry the attack into 
the very heart of the enemy. The proposal to arm the cavalry 
with the bayonet is based on this. To assure success, the attack 
should be made in full strength at the very outset, as is required 
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by our regulations; to keep back a dismounted reserve may only 
very seldom be justifiable. 

The deployment of a body of cavalry is materially different 
from that of an equally strong body of infantry. If, for in- 
stance, a brigade would dismount to fight on foot and proceed 
to the attack on the same lines as an infantry battalion, it would 
at once lose all its material advantages of being cavalry. The 
attack from two directions which the infantry always tries to 
achieve and which it can—especially in smaller operations—carry 
out only with great difficulty, is easy of execution for cavalry. 
It can accomplish it in two ways; first, it will, with a single 
firing line, force the hostile infantry to deploy and when that 
is done execute with the main body a quick detour and attack 
the enemy's flank and rear; or, second, divide its force and both 
bodies attacking, first mounted, then with the carbine, simul- 
taneously from two or more directions. But to dismount the 
entire body of cavalry at one place and attack as infantry with- 
out stilizing the mobility of the horse to inaugurate the fire 


ght, would be the very opposite of correct pr cedure. 


The led horses and men lett behind mounted (the mounted 
reserve) must now be considered. We cannot blame the cav- 
alrv leader for paving too much attention to his led horses. 
These, whether stationary or not, are always impedimenta—a 
sort of necessary train, the loss of which we must never risk; 
and consequently their protection is of importance. Their best 
protection is a correct position in regard to terrain and _ situa- 
tion. Their most dangerous enemy is the quick firing artillery 
and none but it can harm the led horses behind the line. Hostile 
cavalry we need not fear, for in face of danger from hostile 
cavalry, no cavalry leader would think of dismounting his com- 


mand for a fire fight against infantry, and energetic reconnais- 
sance must guard against surprise and a small detachment will 
be sufficient to guard the horses, being just strong enough, and 
no stronger, to be able to drive away any hostile patrols. 

Of more importance is the question of the strength of the 
mounted reserve. To have this reserve springs from the quite 
natural desire of the cavalry leader to keep, when dismounting 
for fire action, at least a part of his force ready to fight “as 


cavalry.” As is well known the reserve is charged with all man- 
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ner of things falling to the lot of cavalry. Among others it 


has to protect the flank of the dismounted cavalry. We may 
ask, against whom? If the cavalry fire line is threatened by an 
enveloping movement of hostile infantry, the mounted reserve 
cannot prevent that. It might do so only by dismounted fire 
action. The battle reconnaissance, and not that part of the com- 
mand designated the reserve, protects against surprise by strong 
hostile cavalry. Does the firing line require protection on the 
flank at all in the sense in which the mounted reserve is to furnish 
it? Or is it merely a privilege of the mounted arm on skirmish 
line to have its flank guarded by a separate mounted detach- 
ment ? 

That stereotyped task set the cavalry, “to protect the flank 
of the xth Division.” should in the main be solved in having 
the cavalry display such an energetic reconnaissance activity as 
to guard the infantry against surprise. If for that purpose the 
cavalry proceeds to the front, it leaves the tactical limits of the 
troops engaged in battle and will no longer be available as re- 
serve for other tasks. The same holds good in a cavalry fire 
fight. 

The mounted reserve must also facilitate the remounting 
of the command and to do this properly has to charge the ad- 
vancing infantry. This task, which requires the mounted re- 
serve to keep close to its dismounted body, is of a very prob- 
lematical nature. Should we, at critical moments, attack a body 
of infantry which is advancing confident of victory and in battle 
formation ready for the fire fight and which, knowing it is op- 
posed to cavalry, has taken all proper measures against any rear 
and flank surprises? Should bodies of cavalry be thrown into 
that vortex of fire—to be sacrificed? I believe that the cavalry 
armament of magazine rifles and the fact of horse artillery 
and machine guns being attached to it, points to another way 
out of the difficulty, i. ¢., covering a retreat, which has been 
started too late, by certain dismounted detachments and before 
all by machine guns. We commence just now to look on the 
loss of a few guns as not being an absolute misfortune or dis- 
grace. Modern machine guns are not classed with heavy guns 
or flags and standards which honor requires to be defended to 


the last breath. In critical moments we should not hesitate to 
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sacrifice the machine guns or even field guns: machine gun de- 
tachments are easier to replace in a campaign than squadrons 
of cavalry. 

All these considerations lead to the conclusion that we should 
keep the mounted reserve down to the minimum and charge it 
with the immediate protection of the led horses and make the 
force, designated to carry on the fire fight, as strong as possible. 
The cavalry leader can count on success only if, for the purpose 
of gaining his ends, he utilizes his entire strength and force 
without regard to side issues. The main object of the fire fight 
is achievement of success with the carbine; consequently each 
and every carbine is invaluable, 

Based on above considerations and on general rules we may 
lay down the fire fight of a cavalry brigade (two regiments of 
six troops each, one battery of four guns and one machine gun 
detachment) against a body of infantry (three regiments) pro- 
ceeding to the envelopment of the extreme wing of a battle front, 
as follows: 

lor reconnaissance, two troops, of which three platoons 
are utilized for strategical reconnaissance and five platoons for 
tactical security. This leaves ten troops for the attack, and of 
these 

(a) Three troops and the machine guns for the fire fight 
on a broad front against the flank of the leading infantry lines, 
appearing there suddenly and unexpectedly ; 

(b) One regiment and the horse artillery, after executing 
an enveloping movement under cover, for an offensive fire at- 
tack against the rear of the infantry reserves. 

One troop could remain on the extreme flank for protection 
of the led horses—the latter to be in several groups, not in a 
single one. 

Or take the case of an advance of a cavalry division (four 


regiments of six troops each, three batteries horse artillery of 


four guns each, one machine gun detachment) to delay a hostile 
infantry division advancing in march formation: 

For reconnaissance three trot yps; and of the remaining three 
and one-half regiments: 

(a) One cavalry brigade (twelve troops) the horse bat- 
teries and machine guns to stop the leading elements of the 
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infantry columns, deployed and without allowing itself to be- 
come engaged in a decisive defensive battle; and 

(b) One and one-half regiments (nine troops) in readi- 
ness, after the infantry has been forced to deploy for battle, to 
make a flank movement and attack the separated lines of the 
infantry. Of these nine troops, two will eventualiy remain 
mounted as a reserve, for the protection of the led horses. 

The artillery should endeavor to overwhelm the infantry 
march columns with an enfilading fire, and the machine guns the 
skirmish lines. 

Such developments for battle, without holding fast to any 
fixed scheme or set rules, would give the best results; but we 
will mention in passing that cavalry attacks, dismounted, should 
but seldom be made on the flanks of hostile march columns. 
Infantry advancing in march columns is strongest in the flank; 
only the flanks of infantry deployed for battle are compara- 
tively weak. 

In addition, in a cavalry fight it should be endeavored to 
deceive the enemy, to make him believe as long as possible that 
infantry is in his front. In the above cited examples, for in- 
stance, the commander of the hostile infantry will at once know 
that cavalry is opposed to him if the groups designated under 
(a) and (b) execute the fire attack at one and the same time; 
for it.is improbable that infantry detachments could appear so 


unexpectedly in rear as is the case with groups (b). Conse- 


quently groups (a) have to deceive the enemy, while groups (0) 


take advantage of the deception. 

Up to now it has been held that the only task which cavalry 
had to perform with the carbine was the defensive. In future 
we will have to apply the infantry maxim that only that defense 
leads to success which is combined with an energetic offense. In 
smaller situations—engagements of reconnoitering detachments 
for the possession of a defile, for instance—this maxim might 
be difficult of application. It is never the duty of cavalry to offer 
a stubborn resistance. Even if modern firearms have increased 
the degree of resistance cavalry can offer, we will, whenever 
practicable, leave that task to infantry. 

To occupy important villages in front of the line of opera- 
tions, reconnoitering detachments of infantry and cyclist detach- 
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ments, supported by machine guns and horse artillery, are more 
suitable than cavalry. Freedom of movement should be left 
the latter. 

The Russo-Japanese War shows numerous instances where 
the Russian cavalry was charged with the immediate protection 
of a retreat. The usual expression: ‘The cavalry will cover 
the retreat of the xth Corps” should be interpreted only so as 
to require cavalry to keep the enemy at a distance by offensive 
movements. It should be left to the infantry to stubbornly de- 
fend important sectors during a retreat. 

In all our peace maneuvers we can see cavalry charged with 
the defense of some hill, of some stream, by dismounted ad- 
vanced divisional cavalry until the infantry finally arrives. De- 
fense, as stated, is not the province of cavalry, and when mounted 
the cavalrvman should be ignorant of the meaning of the word 
“defense.” Furthermore, apparently defensive tasks—for in- 
stance the delaying of a hostile infantry column—a larger body 
of cavalry will have to solve offensively, either with the carbine 
or saber. 

It is very probable that every action when cavalry is en- 
gaged in a fire fight against infantry will come to a standstill 
after the cavalry has taken the offensive and when the infantry 
brings its superior fire power into play. Then of course the 
moment of defensive action arrives; but this defense is in no 
way to be taken in the sense of an infantry defense. Dismounted 
cavalry will await the final charge of infantry only in very ex- 
ceptional cases—only when the terrain is specially favorable, or 
when positive orders from superior headquarters demand it. 
Modern carbines, machine guns and above all the quick firing 
horse artillery promise now more success than heretofore in 
making a defensive stand. The correctly timed breaking off a 
battle, the disappearance and reappearance at a different place 
will guarantee better success, however, than a stubborn resist- 


ance to the last man. 
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4. INFLUENCE OF QUICK-FIRING ARTILLERY AND FIRE FIGHT 
AGAINST ARTILLERY. 


No other arm has undergone, in the last years, such a change 
and made such progress as the artillery. This change and prog- 
ress refers not only to technical matters, but also tactical em- 
ployment. In time of peace it is difficult to form a correct idea 
of the increased effect of artillery fire; this is almost impossible 
in maneuvers and we can therefore but with difficulty draw cor- 
rect conclusions as to the conduct of troops fired on. Batteries 
can come into action, entirely under cover, at 5,000 yards dis- 
tance, and throw a hail of shells which in reality would be anni- 
hilating in effect. If such a hail of shells should strike larger, 
closed-up bodies of cavalry unexpectedly, they would be anni- 
hilated and that in shorter time than could be done by infantry 
fire. 
and 





In spite of this evident danger our cavalry operates 
that in close order—during our peace maneuvers in close vicinity 
of artillery, in such vicinity in fact as would be death in time of 
war. The influence which quick firing artillery has or ought to 
have on cavalry tactics is not vet paid sufficient attention to. 

The difficulty which confronts the cavalry leader in cor- 
rectly estimating the modern condition is great, but, with all 
as is the rule in 





that difficulty, a clinging to the battle front 
our large maneuvers—must be avoided in the future. Distance 
is now of less importance than formerly, especially for cavalry; 
the field telegraph, automobile and auto-cycle facilitate quick 
connection with superior headquarters, so that cavalry can now 
remain more distant from the battlefield than formerly without 
having to fear to be too late in the operations. 

If on the one hand a dangerous enemy has appeared in 
the shape of quick-firing artillery, the cavairy on the other hand 
has received a new ally in its quick-firing horse battery, which 
has raised its fighting power in an unthought of degree. We 
may even maintain that often the horse batteries may be called 
on to execute a certain task by themselves and that the cavalry 
will be merely acting as a guard for them. Following up this 
reasoning, we might also consider the temporary attaching of 
artillery regiments to infantry divisions. In case of having to 
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intercept and hold or delay hostile columns, this reinforced artil- 
lery could execute that task without our valuable cavalry having 
to be called on for assistance. The same applies to the pursuit. 
If the victorious infantry becomes exhausted, cavalry divisions 
and parts of the artillery will always be able to gather the fruits 
of the victory by offensive flank attacks. 

But while in cavalry engagements the horse batteries con- 
form to the movements of the cavalry, in the above mentioned 
actions (interception and holding of hostile columns) carried on 
by strong bodies of artillery, cavalry steps into the second place 
and must, before all, give the artillery full opportunity to dis- 
play its entire effectiveness. A trial, in time of peace, letting 
several batteries operate with cavalry would undoubtedly teach 
us very much. 

One of the numerous uses to which cavalry may be put is 
also its employment against hostile artillery. Very often none 
but cavalry will be able to approach batteries firing from covered 
positions far from the battlefield; cavalry will then have to try 
to reach these from flank and rear and at least harass them. 
The most effective means to be then employed is undoubtedly a 
sudden and unexpected fire fight and not a charge. The latter 
method would, in most cases, effect but a momentary detraction 
of the hostile artillery, while a rapid fire of carbines, supported 
by machine guns, at a distance of say 900 vards, might lead to 
placing the batteries ors de combat. 

The attack on hostile artillery will either be made in obedi- 
ence to orders from superior headquarters or may arise from a 
certain phase in the situation. To insert a paragraph in the 
regulations to the effect that cavalry detachments must attack 
artillery when a suitable opportunity offers, ought to be carefully 
considered. 

Reconnaissance detachments, as a rule, have no call to en- 
gage in battle, whether with infantry or cavalry. Should not 
an exception be made of interference with artillery, as it is 
mainly, if not only, reconnaissance detachments which come into 
a situation to surprise batteries posted far in rear? 

Cavalry will have to pay more attention in the future to 


the hostile artillery. Our own artillery needs now more than 
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ever the protection of its sister arms. Our new infantry drill 
regulations provide for this by requiring the most advanced in- 
fantry detachments to report the position and location of the 
hostile artillery and the effect of the fire of our own artillery. 
Cavalry detachments engaged in tactical reconnaissance will often 
prove the best scouts for our artillery and give the best infor- 
mation to the artillery in regard to points on which to direct its 
fire. Therefore reconnoitering for the artillery should, by regu- 
lations, as is now required for infantry, be delegated to the 
divisional cavalry at least. 

The above views make no claim to completeness and, being 
but personal opinions, may not be approved by everyone. Many 
conditions of war, which in the course of a long period of peace 
have been changed and improved as far as the Austrian and Ger- 
man armies are concerned, are not yet at all clear as far as per- 
taining to cavalry. Recent campaigns have given a basis to in- 
fantry, and artillery, for a correct and efficient conduct in war, 
but so far our cavalry has gained no model from foreign cavalry 
on which to base its activity in future. It can draw but negative 
conclusions from the war experiences of foreign cavalry. We 
can only hope that we will not have to pay too dear for our first 


future experiences. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR. 
By A. REZANOF, 1n Voennit Sbornik —Janvary, 1908. 


From Précis in Journal of Military Service Institution of India. 


4 VERY soldier who has been in action realizes the profound 
truth that the moral factors in war are far more impor- 

tant than the material. This fundamental fact is in constant 
danger of being overlooked; in times of peace, it is very easy 
to forget that the conventional assumption, in all tactical and 
strategical problems, that 100 men equal 100 men is essentially 
untrue and has been adopted for convenience only. On the 
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actual field of battle no two bodies of men of the same numbers 
(given equal tactical training, equipment and physical condition— 
a most improbable condition) have been, or ever will be, equal 
in moral force. Differences of race and temperament alone for- 
bid it. Book and manceuvre-trained officers find it very hard to 
realize this fact and the study of technique has very much out- 
run that of “moral.” 

Napoleon’s dictum that the moral is to the physical as 3 to 
l is generally admitted to give the correct proportion, but what 
are the moral factors which go to make up an.army’s fighting 
power? Generally speaking, the ability and prestige of the 
General and the “moral” of the troops. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to express the value of these factors mathematically. Well- 
ington’s private, in stating his opinion that the Dook’s long nose 
was worth a Division, probably went as near as is possible to a 
quantitative expression of the first. .\n army feels the second 
perfectly well, it knows when it has the moral force necessary for 
an advance and when the exhaustion of that force renders a 
retirement inevitable (c.f. the feeling among the troops on Spion 


Kop). If, however, we admit the importance of moral factors 


in war, the difficulty of their study is not a sufficient reason for 


abandoning it in despair. The successes of the greatest com- 
manders have mainly been due to the fact that, to a perfect mas- 
tery of the technique of war, they added an ability to appreciate 
the value of these indefinable factors. The power to perceive 
when a moral superiority makes the offensive possible, especially 
distinguishes the great General. Suvorof’s victory at Rimnik 
with 7,000 Russians and 18,000 Austrians over 100,000 equally 
well-trained and well-armed Turks, Napoleon's apparently mirac- 
ulous success at Arcola were not due to mere luck. In each case 
the high “moral” of their troops (combined of course, with first- 
class leading) made possible the, materially, impossible and the 
Commander had the genius to recognize the existence of this 
invisible superiority. The comparative value of the moral factors 
has certainly not decreased since Napoleonic times; extended for- 
mations, the effect of modern artillery fire, and the length of the 
battles of to-day make tremendous demands on all ranks. The 
experiences of the Japanese war have convinced Russian officers 
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that questions of “moral” are most important and must be 
studied. 

After all, these questions are merely a part of the problems 
of Collective Psychology. A good deal has been written on the 
psychology of crowds and a military unit is only a crowd with 


a very definite “collective” character. An assembly of indi- 


viduals, subjected to a uniform training, open to the same influ- 
ences and actuated by common motives, rapidly acquires a “col- 
lective” character. Its individual members are compelled to feel, 
think and act in a manner entirely different to that in which 
they would feel, think and act as separate individuals. No one 
who has formed part of a crowd at any time of excitement can 
have failed to notice the way that waves of feeling traverse it— 
waves that one seems to feel physically, so great is the power of 
suggestion of the mass on the individual. In the stress of battle, 
when every faculty is strained to the utmost, this is still more 
marked—the coward or one who thinks himself such, forgets, 
under the influence of the moral power of his comrades, his con- 
sciousness of cowardice and presses forward with the _ best, 
actuated by the same motives of patriotism and self-sacrifice. In 
short, he loses his individual character in the collective character 
of the body to which he belongs. Military discipline both welds 
a mass of individuals into a moral whole and subordinates that 
whole to the will-power of its leader, the unity of thought of the 
mass and the completeness of this control are the tests of the 
excellence, or otherwise, of our methods of training. 

The writer concludes by expressing a hope that more interest 
will be taken in future in the study of this obscure, but most im- 


portant, subject. 








CAVALRY TRAINING IN SUMMER. 


By CoLtone. LUDWICH KOCH, ComMManpinc Hussar REGIMENT 
No. 10, AUSTRIAN ARMY.* 


“THE domain of cavalry is God's green nature; cavalry 
requires air, light and room for its movements. Onthat 
account it feels constrained in barracks, like a bird with its 
wings clipped, and is glad when winter is over and work in 
the open can commence. What a contrast between the mo- 
notonous winter work in the close barracks and a clear spring 
morning in the country ? 
The summer's work of the Austrian cavalry begins with 
the commencement of spring, when the temperature and the 





condition of the ground facilitate drill in the open—say 
about the end of March. We will designate in this article 
cavalry drill and exercises in the country for short as * work 
in the open.” Our cavalry drill regulations divide the time 
available for this into three periods. School of the troop to 
June 30th; school of the squadron to July 20th; school of the 
regiment ostensibly to August gth, but asa matter of fact the 
the end of August. 

Work in the open consists of three main branches: At- 
tack mounted, fire fight dismourted and field service. Opin- 
ions vary greatly as to the importance of these three subjects. 
Some swear by the mounted attack and consider the fire 
fight as unbecoming a cavalryman and hold that in mounted 
action only lies the cavalry’s safety and success. Others 
maintain that with the present day fire effect cavalry charges 
are impossible, that the fire arm is the main factor and 
would like to see cavalry transformed into mounted infantry. 
Still others hold that the reconnaissance activity of cavalry 
can better insure the success of the whole army than can the 
most brilliant charges and the most successful fire fight. 

*Translated from “ Kavalleristische Monatshefte" for January 1go9, by 
Sergeant Harry Bell, Corps of Engineers. 
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The mean of the above three opinions may well be the 
correct solution. Personally I hold that the three branches 
of drill are of equal importance and that each should receive 
equal consideration. As a rule this is not done. As in 
winter in the riding hall, so in summer the mounted attack 
is given the lion’s share of attention, while fire fight and 
field service are treated in a stepmotherly manner. 

Concerning the division of time laid down in drill regu- 
lations, I will remark the following: The extension of time 
to June 30th for instruction in troop drill seems to me to be 
excessive. The school of the troop could be thoroughly 
taught by May 31st, provided that we do not commence in the 
very start of spring with the elementary drills —these could 
easily have been practiced during winter. 

In 1905 I had the honor to be invited by the Emperor of 
of Germany to an inspection of the First Guard Cavalry 
Brigade on the Doberitz drill grounds. The two regiments 
inspected by his Majesty (Gard du Corps and Life Hussars) 
maneuvered singly and combined in a fairly difficulty and 
varying terrain and executed all movements, battle forma- 
tions and attack faultlessly at a gallop and with a confidence 
which left no doubt in my mind as to the completeness of 
their education. This inspection concluded with a probiem 
of the three arms combined. And this happened on June 2d. 
A few days before that I had had an opportunity to admire 
the precision of these two regiments at their spring parade 
at Potsdam. I will make no comments but simply point to 
the difference in the drill periods in our and in the German 
army. 

Our regulations ought to definitely state the time up to 
which the different drills should be had. Work in the riding 
hall should be completed by the end of March, riding on the 
“large quadrangle” and on long stretches by the end of 
April, and school of the troop by the end of May. Other- 
wise it will happen that riding hall work will still be carried 
on in May, and riding on the large quadrangle in June and 
July. This will cause delay and uncertainty in instruction, 
for few troops will undertake progress in instruction before 
the elementary drills are thoroughly carried out. 
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We attach too much importance to inspections as to prog- 
ress made. Instead of considering a drill as a means for 
progressive education and to drop that drill when its object 
has been gained, we continue it unnecessarily until that 
dreaded inspection is over. 

If we fix the time of instruction in the different subjects 
as above, the period of June Ist up to the larger fall ma- 
neuvers could be utilized for instruction in battle tactics and 
field service of the squadron and regiment and also for in- 
struction in the fire fight. And in this manner we would 
not only gain an equal division of time for the three most 
important branches of instruction, but the troops would also 
be better prepared for the fall maneuvers and, above all, for 
their duty in war. 

According to the requirements of our drill regulations, 
work in the open consists of: (1) Riding on the large 
quadrangle; (2) School of the troop, squadron, regiment; 
and (3) drill in fire fight dismounted. 


(1) THE LARGE QUADRANGLE. 


The large quadrangle is but a continuation of work in 
the riding hall carried on in the open, which somehow we 
cannot get rid of in summer. Riding on the large quad- 
rangle is of value only to thoroughly trained troops and to 
make a show before an inspector, who has to form an esti- 
mate of the squads’, platoons’, and troops’ efficiency in the 
different gaits, and of their knowledge of the use of the saber 
in a comparatively limited time. 

To drill recruits, the large quadrangle is not at all suit- 
table, and that, for the following reasons: Asa general rule 
the quadrangle (about 200 paces long by 100 paces wide) is 
staked out and marked by eight flags or bundles of straw on 
poles. To keep a straight course between two flags is diffi- 
cult for a recruit learning to gallop, he rather inclines to 
curve outward from the straight line. The continuous turn- 
ing of corners and to keep the horse under control at a rapid 
gait is difficult and interferes with keeping upa steady gallop. 
Take an entire troop (say thirty troopers) on the quadrangle; 
on the gallop the men will get too close together and a 
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single recruit can throw the entire troop into disorder by 
taking too slow or too fast a gait. With a considerable 
number of troopers and the large extension of the quad- 
rangle the troop commander will have great difficulty in 
overseeing each trooper’s seat, holding reins and gait, and it 
may even be absolutely impossible for him to do so. Even 
in a moderate wind his commands and calls will be heard 
only with difficulty. Finally, no recruit can understand the 
art of turning his horse on the correct foot at the corners 
and at the regulation gait. 

On the other hand, riding on an extended s/raight course 
is the ideal drill not only for recruits, but also for well drilled 
troopers in exercising the gallop. As is well known, this 
drill is executed in squads of five or six troopers, each fol- 
lowing the other at about fifty paces. And even more prac- 
tical, being an excellent advance preparation for trvop drill, 
is it to let the troopers ride side by side at about one or two 
paces interval. It is not necessary at all to stake out a course 
for this; the main requirement is good, firm, level ground, 
for instance the edge of the regular drill ground. The first 
trooper or squad is lead by the squad commander, who indi- 
cates the gait and the remaining squads are supervised by 
the squad leaders riding in the center of their squads and 
having an eye on the seat, holding of reins and gait of their 
five or six troopers. In this exercise there are no commands, 
no caution as to seats, and there is no continuous turning of 
corners. Each rider assumes a natural seat, rides with loose 
reins and holes them in his left hand. The gait is indi- 
cated by the instructor riding at the head. Ifa horse should 
break the gait the rider takes hold of the reins with the 
right hand also or pats the horse’s neck to quiet it; should 
the squad get into disorder, the trot is taken up for a short 
time. In the course of this instruction the saber exercise 
can be practiced and the gait easily regulated. We should 
take care that there is nothing to interfere with the tran- 
quility of the horses and that the attention of the riders is 
not disturbed by anything. To resume: Riding along a 
long straight course is exceedingly suitable as a preparatory 
drill in gallop and should precede the riding on the large 
quadrangle and might even totally replace the latter. 
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(2) SCHOOL OF THE TROOP, SQUADRON, REGIMENT. 


The mounted attack is the object of all drills. All for- 
mations laid down in drill regulations aim primarily to in- 
struct the troopers in the different phases of attack, position 
in readiness, deployment. Formal drill and evolutions are 
important of course, because it assures quietness and correct 
formation, but still is but a means to gain a certain object and 
should be drilled only in so far as to reach that object. 
Everything beyond that is superfluous and hurtful and 
should never be resorted to simply to make a good showing 
at inspections. The main object is and ever will remain: 
drill in battle exercises for which we would lay down the 
following rules: 

Drill in battle exercises consists of a systematic series of 
attack of cavalry under the most variable conditions, such 
as surprising the opponent by a full utilization of the ter- 
rain and by correct maneuvering; surprise of the troops on 
drill by either an opponent proper or one simply shown by 
flags during different situations and changes of formations; 
1 series of attacks against infantry and artillery, in which 
those arms present at the cavalry garrison can be utilized. 
All these drills should be based ona simple problem. Units, 
from the troop up to include the regiment, should operate 
either independently or as echelons, reserves, offensive and 
defensive wings, etc., as a part of a whole. Each drill must 
be completely carried out, then discussed, and then repeated 
until the instructor is satisfied with the result. All move- 
ments and changes of formation, especially the charge, must 
be carried out with the most minute precision and accuracy; 
the direction of the objective and connection between units 
kept even in the most difficult terrain. To practice an at- 
tack by single, independent squads is of no value. Battle 
and reconnoitering patrols must be sent out, the defensive 
flanks and reserves called up, the meleé, the pursuit and the 
rally must be practiced. All cover in the terrain. even the 
most unimportant must be utilized to the fullest extent. 
Each and every march of the troop from its barracks to the 
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drill ground should be combined with practice in march and 
attack formations. 

If instruction is carried out along these lines it will make 
leaders out of the officers (which talent they never will 
acquire by mere formal drills and evolutions on the drill 
ground); it will give them opportunity to gain a complete 
insight into situations, independence, ability to arrive ata 
decision, and will transform the troop into an excellent and 
cutting tool in the hands of the leader. Thereby the troop 
will also gain confidence in the attack and in case of actual 
war will never be a stranger to any kind of condition and 
will not be helpless for want of knowledge. It is true that 
this kind of drill is more difficult and will require more ad- 
vance preparation than the regulation evolutions and will 
also demand more of the horses. But it is better on the 
whole and is the only correct advance preparation for actual 


— 


war. 

Now a few remarks concerning the attack proper. The 
importance of surprising and misleading the enemy and the 
utilization of the terrain for covered approach is harped on 
in all textbooks. Our regulations expressly direct that no 
noise be made in drawing sabers and that the command for 
the attack should be given only at the moment of coming 
out of cover. In spite of this we do everything to attract 
the enemy’s attention from afar to our coming. Asa rule, 
whether or not surprise is possible, our trumpeters sound 
the “charge” at a long distance from the enemy. Even if 
we cannot take the enemy by surprise, who possibly is not 
at all clear whether he has friend or foe in his front, it is not 
necessary to herald our coming. Take for instance the 
normal attack of a cavalry regiment. The regiment is in 
march column. The colonel gives orders for deployment. 
Two squadron commanders repeat the command, six troop 
commanders do the same. Thereafter comes the command 
“charge.”” This also is repeated by eight officers and sounded 
by nine trumpeters; and is then followed by the command 
(given by seven officers) “gallop.” 

Briefly we make too much noise in our attack and conse- 
quently there can be no surprising or deceiving the enemy 
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even if we utilize the terrain correctly. The enemy abso- 
lutely Aas to hear us. <A body of cavalry should approach 
silently, like a thunderstorm on the horizon. We should 


endeavor in all our exercises in peace to systematically edu- 


cate the cavalry so that it can carry out an attack absolutely 
noiselessly to within close proximity of the enemy. The 
command for deployment, gallop and charge, should be 
given by saber signals only. The ‘“charge’’ should be 
sounded only when contact with the enemy is imminent, ex- 
cept in such cases where we, surprised by the enemy, intend 
to give notification of the impending peril. One of the 
reasons why the signal for attack is often prematurely given 
is the paragraph of the regulations requiring sabers to be 
drawn at that command. The commander is in a certain 
sense forced thereby to give the command earlier than he 
wishes, else it may happen that his troop would strike the 
enemy with the sabers in the scabbards. We know that to 
draw saber and fasten the cord around the wrist during the 
beginning of the attack brings disorder in its wake. There- 
fore the command for drawing saber should be separate and 
distinct from that for attack, and the former should be given 
when there is a probability of contact with the enemy. 

Now a few words concerning the gait. Regulations pre- 
scribe the trot to cover 300 paces per minute, and this is 
well enough for the riding hall and for the training of 
horses, but cannot be carried out on long marches and move- 
ments in changeable terrain. The correct and practicable 
gait will be acquired by itself on marches and in the field. 
No cavalryman would think of taking the regulation trot on 
a four week’s march, say when changing station, and that 
on a hard road. That would but mean ruin to the horses’ 
feet. Neither would the regulation gait be taken when rid- 
ing across country, over uneven terrain, especially when the 
cavalry body is large. In that case the horses would soon 
get out of wind and prematurely play out. We generally 
take a gait covering 250 paces per minute, which is entirely 
suitable for all cases without making too great demands on 
the horses. If we want to cover the ground more quickly, 
we take the gallop. This practical march and drill gait 
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should be embodied in the regulations and consequently 
sanctioned. 
3 (3). THE DISMOUNTED FIRE FIGHT. 
According to my opinion the fire fight of cavalry has the 
same importance and possibly greater effect than the attack 
mounted. At least, the opportunity for the fire fight will 
be just as frequent as the attack mounted. Our regulations 
state: ‘To utilize cavalry for the fire fight will be the ex- 
ception. It should be resorted to only when the cavalry can 
solve its task in no other way and when there is no infantry 
at hand.”” It will here be seen that regulations designate 
the fire fight as but an auxiliary means and emphasize this 
by treating first of the defense and thereafter only mention 
the offensive. 
Such maxims are out of date at the present time. Cav- 
alry must resort to the fire fight not only when a mounted 





attack is impossible, but also then, as a general rule, when 
the carbine promises more success than the saber. Cavalry 
must resort to the fire fight not only then when no infantry 
is at hand, but also when necessary support of the fire fight 
of infantry, either shoulder to shoulder with the infantry or 
in flank and rear of the enemy. 

Cavalry is a pronounced offensive arm. Its celerity and 
mobility demand the offensive also in a fire fight; conse- 
quently the attack should come ahead of the defense in the 
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regulations. 
Let us get rid once for all of the old prejudice against 
and false shame of dismounting to fight on foot. In modern 
battles opportunities for a successful interference with the 
saber in hand will be scarce and getting scarcer, and should 
our arm be doomed to inactivity on that account? Iask you 
“What is more uncavalry-like, to participate in a fire fight 
or to be a mere spectator of how the sister arms bleed to 
death in battle?”’ 
; The French in the battle of Mars la Tour, had twenty- 
seven cavalry regiments, 7. ¢., over 12,000 troopers, inactive 
behind their line of battle. The very few charges which 
the cavalry made were resultless and combined with exceed- 
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ingly heavy casualties. At that time the French cavalry 
was armed with a carbine considered most excellent in those 
days. It is possible that the result of the battle would have 
been far different if a part of this imposing mass of cavalry 
had been inserted in the fire fight, say at about 5 Pp. M., when 
the debris of the half-annihilated German Thirty-eighth In- 
fantry Brigade fell back on Mars la Tour; that is, if a part 
of the cavalry had gone around the western German wing 
and attacked the Germans in rear, while another part turned 
against the German cavalry. But such a use of cavalry in a 
fire fight on a large scale was in those days not thought of 
and not understood, consequently not drilled and practiced 
beforehand.* And how are conditions to-day after thirty- 
eight years? 

The fire fight of cavalry has made great progress and is 
used in all maneuvers on a large scale. But the spirit of it 
is still strange to ns—we know but the forms of it. De- 
tailed education of the trooper, his independence as a skirm- 
isher, and the conduct of the commanders leave much to be 
desired. Fire fight will only then have a result when it be- 
comes the second nature, so to speak, of the cavalry, the 
same as riding and mounted evolutions. And this will re- 
quire extensive drill and instruction. Asa general rule the 
fire fight should be driiled and practiced daily in winter and 
summer by troop and later on also by regiment. A fire 
fight undertaken with but half drilled and uncertain troops 


is pregnant with, and must sooner or later lead to disaster. 

There is no doubt at all but what we will finally have to 
acknowledge that the fire fight is one of the most important 
tasks of cavalry. To relegate this matter to obscurity would 


be most unfortunate, especially as our marksmanship is ex- 
cellent and as the carbine is a most excellent arm which 
only lacks the bayonet for a hand to hand encounter. 
Larger independent tasks of the cavalry, exploits on the 
flanks of and in rear of the enemy, night surprises, security 
during the night, etc., can in most cases be solved only by 


*Foreign armies had not then learned the lessons from the use of our 
cavalry during the last years of our civil war.—[ TRANSLATOR. ] 
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the fire fight. There should consequently be no talk of 
“exceptional” employment. 

Regulations lay down two rules for dismounting to 
fight on foot: first, all men dismount and horses are tied; 
second, three men dismount, the fourth remains in saddle 
and holds the three riderless horses, following up the line. 
Dismounting according to the first method has the advant- 
age that all carbines will be on the firing line, but the dis- 
advantage that the horses are tied fast to the original place 
of dismounting. In consequence, and because but seldom 
suitable cover for them can be found, this method will be 
but seldom used. The second method has the disadvantage 
that only seventy five per cent. of the carbines .will come 
into the firing line, but has the great advantage in that the 
led horses can follow up the line and that dismounting and 
forming line can be done quicker than in using the first 
method, especially as we can get nearer to the place where 
we dismount. This method, which makes the troops in the 
firing line independent of the led horses, is more suited to 
the offensive and to the mobility of the cavalry and asa con- 
sequence will be the rule. The disadvantage of having less 
carbines on the firing line has to be put up with. 

The necessity can easily arise where a fire fight will have 
to be started at a moment'’s notice, lasting but a short time 
and at close range—that is to rain a hail of bullets on the 
enemy. Take the case of two cavalry regiments suddenly 
getting together but separated by an impassable obstacle, a 
piece of swamp land, a defile, a broad and deep creek, which 
makes a charge out of the question. That body which, 
quickly grasping the situation, dismounts at once, even if 
not according to regulations, for the fire fight, may be able 
to annihilate the slower or unprepared opponent or at least 
cause him heavy losses before he is able to take counter 
measures. 

The rules laid down in our regulations for a case of this 
kind are insufficient—they require too much time and prep- 
aration. It would be of advantage, therefore, to establish 
a third method, for instance, have every second trooper im- 
mediately dismount, throw his reins to his neighbor, run to 
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the front and empty his magazine and thereafter remount 
as quickly as he dismounted. 

Concerning our method of drilling the fire fight I would 
remark as follows: As above stated, the spirit of the fire 
fight is strange to us. The short instruction which some of 
our cavalry officers receive at the school of musketry is in- 
sufficient to make competent instructors of them. There- 
fore, it is absolutely necessary that competent infantry 
officers be attached to the cavalry as instructors of musketry 
and that cavalry officers be attached to the infantry to re- 
ceive proper instruction.* The same rule has already been 
adopted as far as the engineers are concerned and works 
well. 

Especial weight should be laid, in a cavalry fire fight, on 
the necessity of deceiving the enemy as to the arm of service 
and its strength to which he is opposed. This will primarily 
require a change in field uniform, especially of the head 
gear which at the present time is the most impracticable and 
remarkable, that could possibly be adopted. The red cap to 
be worn by cavalry in the field leaves the opponent not very 
long in doubt as to the arm opposing him—and it forms an 
excellent target. Deceit will best be accomplished by having 
as little difference as practicable between cavalry and infan- 
try. The following glaring faults or errors should be recti- 
fied. 

As a rule led horses are in too close proximity of the 
firing line and without sufficient cover. This at once be- 
trays the cavalry. The led horses must invariably be kept 
out of the enemy’s sight. Consequently the second method 
of dismounting should be the rule. 

In the advance the rule is close order, double rank; it 
should be line of skirmishers for all, including the reserve, 
as close order nowadays means annihilation. 

The skirmish lines are too dense, often appearing as 
masses. The line should in the start be extended as much 

* While this may be necessary and proper in the Austrain army, there is 
certainly no need for such instruction in our service where the cavalry is 
armed with the rifle and receive the same instruction as to its use as does the 
infantry.—[ TRANSLATOR. ] 
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as possible to deceive the enemy and the interval between 
men be from five to six paces; reserves two to four paces. 

The cavalry utilizes too little cover in theterrain. Com- 
manding officers stand where men kneel. This would mean 
death in actual war. The commanding officer, unless he has 
suicidal intentions, should assume a horizontal position, same 
as the men. 

Cavalry skirmishers use the “double time” too much. 
Outside the zone of fire quick time should be used, else men 
will get out of breath and shoot badly. 

In addition, the following should never be lost sight of in 
a fire fight: Experiences gained from events in the Russo- 
Japanese War clearly show that a carrying forward of the 
line by the reserves, as laid down in our regulations is no 
longer possible. Therefore it would be well for the cavalry 
to take the initiative and eliminate this obsolete practice. 
Each practical exercise in fire fighting from the platoon up 
should be based on a simple problem and suitable terrain 
selected for it. Regular drill grounds are unsuited because 
the features of it are too well known. In exercises by the 
squadron and upwards, the importance of celerity and mo- 
bility of the cavalry should be illustrated and taught by dis- 
mounted fire action on the flanks and in rear of the enemy. 
If practicable, all exercises should be carried out by having 
two parties opposing each other, or else have one party rep- 
resented by targets, In each exercise a few shots should be 
fired with blank cartridges else the men will not get a correct 
idea of the exercises. Last year our military authorities 
encouraged this by doubling the heretofore insufficient allow- 
ance of twenty cartridges per man. 

To conclude my opinions concerning the fire fight, I can 
assure the reader from my personal experiences that the fire 
fight will become more and more interesting the more we 
occupy ourselves with it and that dislike and prejudice will 
disappear the deeper we go into the subject. 
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A BARRACK YARD SHIRMISH RANGE. 


ee of the most uncertain things in our target practice 

is the prospective value of a skirmish run; the cost of 
ammunition precludes a heavy expenditure for this purpose 
and the majority of our men do their record shooting with 
altogether too little preliminary practice. 

Again, when shooting at the silhouettes, the man makes 
either a hit or a miss; he has no way of knowing the char- 
acter of his miss except the uncertain one of seeing the dust 
fly, and having fired his shot he does not know whether it is 
good or bad. 

To remedy this defect and to afford ample practice in 
skirmishing at the small cost of gallery ammunition the fol- 
lowing scheme has been devised by First Lieutenant, C. R. 
Mayo, Tenth Cavalry, which has afforded considerable 
amusement and incidentally a great deal of instruction. 

The target group is stencilled on a bit of card board, the 
group for each range reduced in size to correspond with a 
reduction in distance to fifty feet from the muzzle. In order 
to practice, the man in manipulating the sights and setting 
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FIGURE 1—600 YARDS. 
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them at the various ranges, an outline figure is traced above 
the stencilled one, the height above it being determined by 
the ordinate of the trajectory at fifty feet according to the 
set of the sights. The man therefore aims at the figure and 
shoots at the outline. 

To make a skirmish run with these targets requires a set 
of six targets, a time keeper and a marker. 

The No. 1 target being in place the marksman fires his © 
two shots under warning from the timekeeper, then rises 
and retires fifty yards at quick time and returns to the firing 
point at double time; meanwhile the marker has substituted 
target No. 2, corresponding to a 500 yard range and by the 
time the marksman has reached the firing point all is ready 
for his next two shots. This procedure is repeated for each 
of the series of shots required for a skirmish run. 

The marksman can be coached at each shot by the marker 
and if shots are high or low can correct his aim for the next. 

The dimensions of these targets are mathematically cor- 
rect; the height of the outline figure above the silhouette 
only approximately so, having been determined experment- 


ally and it may vary for different rifles but it is believed 
that the targets are sufficiently accurate. 

The small space necessary for this practice, only 200 feet, 
the very small cost of the ammunition, and the convenience 
under which the practice can be conducted, offer, it is 
believed, a valuable aid to instruction in skirmish firing. 
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FIGURE 2—500 YARDS. 
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FIGURE 3—400 YARDS. 
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FIGURE 4—350 YARDS. 
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FIGURE 5--300 YARDS. 
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THE MAXIM SILENCER. 


Oe March 27th a test was made by Arms and the Man of 

Mr. Maxim's silencer attached to the service rifle. 
Most ofthe firing was done from a machine rest at the 
thousand yard range. 

“Strings of ten shots each were fired from the machine 
rest at intervals of one minute, carefully measured, first 
without the silencer and then with the silencer. The targets 
could not be measured in fractions of inches on account of 
the rough way of plotting, but a comparison of the two led 
to an instant conviction that between the strings of ten there 
was not much:choice. The mean vertical of both targets 
was about fourteen inches. .The fluctuating head wind, 
changeable as it was in both velocity and direction, would 
account for much of this. The wind conditions were care- 
fully watched and the pairs of targets, with and without the 
silencer, were shot in as near the same kind of wind as prac- 
ticable. This program was continued practically unchanged 
until a series of six pairs of targets had been shot.” 

A diminution of the recoil and the absence of disagree- 
able shock were noticed when using the silencer. The report 
was about as loud as a .22 long. 

Firing was done after dark and it was found that the 
silencer completely obliterated the flash. 


THE ELLIOTT INTRENCHING TOOL. 


A RMS and the Man gives the following description of the 
Elliott intrenching tool: 


“It is of light weight (two pounds and one and three- 
fourths ounces) and its mechanism permits it to be secured 
in compact form for carrying. It requires no carrier and 
dispenses with so much additional weight and expense of 
equipment, care of equipment, and annoyance caused by 
break down of parts of the carrier. 

“When in the secure position it can be inserted over the 
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belt, blade to the front. When so carried it is snug and 
comfortable for the wearer; does not rattle against other 
equipments, or fret the wearer by beating against his limbs 
while marching; nor does it engage or interfere with brush 
in moving through close country. It does not interfere with 
the firer when prone or in other positions for firing. 

It is stouter than the ordinary spade or shovel, and will 
withstand more rough usage. It will cut brush and roots up 
to three inches in diameter. 

“Its mechanical construction is such that it will with- 
stand all the strain that the steel of the blade itself will 
withstand. 

“The size and shape of the blade is such as to render it 
peculiarly adapted for work in heavy or sticky clay. The 
blade is thick and stout, and is so shaped as to readily wedge 
itself into clay and loosen it, as the contour of the blade has 
been designed to secure the mean effective composite profile 
of a spade and pick. The projection on the back ‘of the 
blade adds to this effect and helps it to cut easily into stiff 
earth and to pry it out easily. It serves all the purposes of 
a pick for heavy clay or a hatchet for small roots and brush. 

_‘*The adjustment whereby the blade is at right angles to 
the handle is especially convenient in constructing the trench 
prone. The tool as thus adjusted, is used to scrape earth, 
hoe-fashion, from the trench to the parapet and for leveling 
the parapet to the required height and making its top surface 
flat and broad.” 

The illustrations show a small spade with rounded cut- 
ting edge and ashort round handle. The blade can be set at 
right angles to the handle for use as a pick or can be folded 
down against the handle for carrying. 
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SOME MODIFICATIONS OF THE CAVALRY 
EQUIPMENT. 


IGURE No. 1 represents a device for the prevention of 

the lateral motion of the rifle and rifle scabbard. It 
consists of asmall strap riveted to the scabbard, as shown in 
the illustration, and buckled to the near cincha ring. This 
simple device has been in use in Troop‘ H” Fourth Cavalry, 

















FIGURE 1. 


for almost a year, and has been found to be very effectual 
in steadying the rifle scabbard, especially at the increased 
gaits. 

Figures 2, 3 and 4 represent the long pack, some form of 
which is now in use in the majority of cavalry troops. The 
two lower coat straps have been taken out of the cantle and 
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inserted in the saddlebag staples instead. This has the 
effect of strapping the long pack to the saddle quite near the 
ends of the pack, thus preventing the motion that has always 
been so objectionable in this kind of a pack. As arranged 
in the illustration, there is practically no motion, even at the 
increased gaits. It has been found desirable to place the 
lariat (coiled), and picket pin in the nosebag; it is held 
securely by the coat strap. The nosebag itself, is placed 











FIGURE 2, 


over the end of the roll, the US down, the nosebag strap 
being drawn over the roll, then under it and through the 
near cantle ring, then over the roll, and buckled; the strap 
makes a figure 8 over the roll. 

This method of arranging the roll has some obvious dis- 
advantages, but it has the supreme merit of making a tight 
pack with no motion and no noise. It is not desirable of 
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course, to use the saddlebag staples as described; but some 
day, perhaps, the Ordnance Department will move the coat 
straps down nearer the sidebars, and such use will not be 
necessary. 


C. BURNETT, 
First Lieutenant, Fourth Cavalry. 














FIGURE 3. 
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HORSE RACING IN JAPAN. 


The following clipping from the Vew Vors Press has been sent us by one 

Ss 5 7 
of our members, with this notation: ‘This is one line of conduct where our 
Japanese friends have not infringed on any copyright of ours, Congress, at 


least, cannot justly complain.” 


OHN H. Snodgrass, the American consul, reports from 
Kobe that it is announced that the Japanese government 
will ask the diet at its next session to appropriate $175,000 
annually for improving the breed of horses, and that this sum 
will be divided among thirteen racing clubs. The consul 
also writes concerning a new regulation for horse racing in 
Japan. 
“In view of the interest manifested in the United States 
concerning race-course gambling, the following new -regula- 
tions for the control of horse races, issued by the Japanese 


cabinet, may be of interest: 


“«1, No one shall be permitted to hold horse races ex- 


cept racing clubs formed in conformity with Article 34 of 
the civil code. 

““*2. Horse races shall be held twice a year regularly by 
each club, and the number of days when racing will take 
place on each occasion shall not exceed four. 

“*3. No horses useless for horse breeding purposes sha// 
be allowed to run in the races. 

“«4. Each horse-racing association shall adopt its own 
regulations for races and submit them to the drcctor of the 
stud bureau. 

“«s. The director of the stud bureau, when he deems it 
necessary for the improvement of horse breeding, may par- 
tially subsidize the clubs for the expenses of the races 

«All matters relating to the maintenance of order and 
public morals shall be in the hands of the local authorities. 

“«7. Tf a horse race is found to be run in the circum- 
stances referred to below, the authorities may order it to be 
stopped or may take proper steps for the punishment of the 
racing club responsible: (a) When the racing club is found 
to violate this regulation or is guilty of any other irregularity; 
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(4) When danger is found to be present in matters relating 
to the races; (c) When it is deemed necessary to take action 
for the maintenance of order and public morals of the race 


” 


course.’ 


SYSONBY IN FULL FLIGHT. 


Se accompanying cut is from a photograph furnished 
by Captain Frank R. McCoy, Third Cavalry, who 


g much as 


writes: ‘Here is Sysonby in full flight looking 


1 
though he were running neck and neck with Andrew Carne- 


gie’s Icthyosaurus on some primordial beach. The skeleton 
was set up by that game lover of the horse, Professor Osborn, 
Curator of the American Museum of Natural History, after 
much study, skillful study and expense. Jt can be seen in 
his wonder house by any bold cavalryman who is on leave if 


he can tear himself away from Broadway.” 
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A COMBINED SHELTER TENT AND HAMMOCK. 


N an article on “The Native Scout Organization” by 
Major J. H. Munro, Philippine Scouts, (omitted from this 
number owing to its length and lack of space) are described 
two forms of shelter tents and hammocks that have been used 
in Samar. Figure 1 shows the construction of the first and 
figures 2, 3 and 4 show how it is used fora bed or hammock. 
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FIGURE 2, 


Folded on reinforcement and used as a bed for semi-permanent camp. 
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FIGURE 4, 





Folded as for a bed and used as a hammock, 
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Figures 5 and 6 shows how it may be used as a shelter 
tent. In figure 5 two are tied together and pitched as a 
shelter tent with cogon thatch fora ridge. Along the ridge 


<2 eatin re he 


is a strip of bamboo or sapling secured to the ridge pole by 


a piece of bejuco or vine. 





FIGURE 5. 


Figure 6 shows four pairs of hammocks pitched in a con- 
tinuous line with the edges overlapping. The entire tent 
can be covered with grass or large leaves and thereby ren- 
dered sun and.-rain proof for semi-permanent camps. 
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FIGURE 6, 
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Figure 7 illustrates a combined shelter tent and hammock 
as devised and used by Lieutenant M. C. Gustin, Philippine 
Scouts, which can be used for both purposes in a similar 
manner to the one first described. 

It is made of a piece of light canvas, five feet by six feet, 
reinforced as shown, at the corners and along the center. 
Either half may be rigged as a hammock by using light 
ropes A,jA, A, A, as shown and the other half can be thrown 
over the occupant of the hammock. 





Oe 


FIGURE 7. 


The lower part of the figure shows elevation of the ham- 
mock when swung with the free side hanging down. 

Regarding this question of shelter, Major Munro says: 

-The scout needs a light woolen blanket although this 
is not an absolute necessity if an extra woolen shirt is carried 
or some form of combined shelter half and cover is provided. 4 
The shelter half as issued is of little use to any one asa pro- 
tection from rain, and as a tent, pure and simple, it is of no 
use to the scout. When he uses it at all he ties the ends in 
a gather and makes a hammock of it. 
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“This gives a good suggestion for remodeling the shelter 
tent in the scout’s case, and two of these remodeled forms 
are shown in the illustrations herewith which will do away 
with the shelter tent and its worse than useless poles. 
These are both on the hammock principle. 

‘Nearly every scout officer in Samar used some form of 
hammock for the field. A common form was made from 
discarded gold medal cot covers. A light rope was run 
down each side with enough surplus on each end to fasten 
the hammock to trees. Two sticks as spreaders are cut from 
material at hand and the poncho is thrown over the sleeper 
to protect him from the rain. <A rough leaf roof or shelter 
is sometimes put up over the hammock.” 


Captain Rhodes, Sixth Cavalry, has written the following letter to the 
Journal of the U. x Infantry Association, in reply to criticism by infantry 
officers appearing in that periodical and in certain service journals, of a 
recent article by him on “Cavalry Expansion.” 


To the Editor of the Infantry Fournal, Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 
uary number of the always welcome /x/faniry Fournal sur- 





At my rather isolated Philippine station, the Jan- 


prises me with adverse editorial comment upon a paragraph 
contained in my article on Cavalry Expansion, published in 
the November December number of the Yournal of the Milt- 
tary Service Institution. This is the paragraph: 

« % * * Tn the guerrilla period of the Philippine In- 
surrection, the mounted troops, regular cavalry and hastily 
organized detachments of mounted infantry, were almost the 
only troops which accomplished anything, until concentra- 
tion camps were established. Foot troops, except in ex- 
ceptional localities were almost useless.”’ 

Editorial comment questions just when the so-called 
guerrilla period began and ended, and characterizes the 
statement made, as an adsurdity. 

It might have been more prudent for the writer to have 
explained that he referred to that period of the Insurrection 
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in Luzon, immediately preceding the proclamation, when 
most insurgent organizations were disbanded and living in 
our midst as amigos, the arms hidden in the dosgue, and the 
enemy's operations almost altogether confined to annoying 
shootings-up of Americanista towns, and the not infrequent 
assassination of natives who tried to help us. Had he felt 
it necessary to go into details, it might also have been said 
that the writer referred to the main Insurrection in Luzon, 
and not to the heavily wooded terrain found in Samar, Leyte, 
Mindoro, Mindanao and the like. 

I believe that most infantry officers will bear me out in 
saying that during this period nearly every volunteer infan- 
try regiment in Luzon was striving to organize and equip a 
mounted detachment of about sixty picked men; and that 
infantry scouting parties picked up every available horse 
and pony for the transportation of the men. At the begin- 
ning of the year 1901, almost all the best scouting in Luzon 
was being done by these mounted detachments of infantry 
or cavalry. Using my own men both mounted and dis 
mounted, my experience seemed to agree fully with that of 
many infantry officers who talked with me in Manila on the 
transports, and after return to the United States, that during 
the period referred to, mounted detachments produced the 
best results. 

It was not in the least a question of the relative efficiency 
of the personnel, as mounted infantry detachments appeared 
to do quite as excellent work as cavalry except in their care 
of horse flesh. But insurgent movements were so secret 
and sudcen, and our troops were surrounded by such a net 
work of sedition and espionage, that all commanders —irre- 
spective of arm of the service, were quick to see the advant- 
ages of mounted work in effecting rapid concentrations of 
troops. Furthermore, anything which tended to minimize 
foot marches of infantry under a blazing tropical sun or 
ankle-deep in water, decreased the sick report and raised the 
effective strength of all organizations. 

In justice to the evident intent of my article and my de- 
sire to be known as a fair and unprejudiced student of the 
uses and limitations of the three arms combined, I hope you 
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will feel able to give this brief statement the publicity which 
was accorded my news item. And in this connection, may I 
quote from the article mentioned, what was intended to be 


the gist of my argument for the use of mounted detachments 


guerrilla warfare: 


in purely 
« % * * to concentrate a superior force at a strategic 
point in the shortest time; saving our infantry, always our 
main dependence when it comes to serious contact, from 
vexatious, fatiguing, and oftentimes demoralizing operations.” 
Sincerely yours, 
C. D. RHODES, 
Captain, Sixth Cavalry. 


Post or JOLo., P. I., April 20, 1909. 
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Problems. 


PROBLEM NO. 12.* 


(See map of Fort Leavenworth published in the Cavalry 
Journal for July, 1907.) 


General Sttuation. 


Hostilities have broken out between Kansas (Red) and 
Missouri ( Blue). 

Sfectal Situation. 

A strong Blue detachment crosses the river at Fort Leav- 
enworth at 8:00 A. M., on June Ist to gather supplies in 
Leavenworth. 

It is probable that a small Red force with one or two 
field guns, reported to be assembling at Kickapoo, will at- 
tempt to cut off the detachment before it can return the next 
day. 

To guard against this, the detachment commander details 
one troop to hold the crossings of Salt Creek, at 1, and just 
west of 15 and Captain A with his troop to hold the cross- 


ing at Frenchman and prevent the enemy from crossing 


there. 
Required: 

1. Captain A’s dispositions for defense. 

2. Reasons for them. 

Note 1. The terminal bridge does not exist. 

Note 2. Assume that while there is very little water in 
Salt Creek, it is only passable at the points mentioned, either 
by ford or bridge, and has steep banks elsewhere. 

‘The approved solution will appear in the next number of the CAVALRY 


JourNaL. 
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PROBLEM No. 11. 


(See CAVALRY JOURNAL, April, 1909, page 897.) 
SOLUTION. 


It is assumed that Colonel A has out an advanced guard 
of (say) two troops and that patrols covered the march. 

Colonel A will send the leading troop of the main body 
west to gain contact with the advance troops of the cavalry 
division and to arrange with those troops for keeping touch 
during the night. The commander of the troop will be in- 
formed of the situation and that the regiment will bivouac 
just north of 17. He will be further charged with keeping 
hostile patrols off the high ground at Briedenbach and Crook 
Point. At dusk this troop will retire to the bivouac except 
such patrols as may be necessary to keep touch with the ad- 
vance troops of the division. 

Colonel A makes the following further dispositions: The 
regiment to bivouac in the hollow just north of 17; the 
horses in the hollow west of the road; the men /oward, not 
on, the crest of the slopes by squadron, one squadron toward 
17, one toward J. Aaron and the other behind the high 
ground, 400 yards northeast of Io. 

One troop of the advance guard to remain at Kickapoo 
till dark, reconnoitering to the northwest and west, the re- 
mainder of the advance guard to join the regiment at once. 

Two officers, each with a platoon, to secure forage for 
the horses and enough food to help out the emergency ration 
for the men by requisition, at the same time cutting all tele- 
phone wires leading from the vicinity and assembling the 
near by inhabitants at J. Aaron. Inhabitants so assembled 
and any others caught moving about to be held at J. A’aron 
under guard until the regiment moves in the morning. 

Just before dark a dzsmounted outpost to be established 
with a picket of a platoon at each of I9, 21 and bridge over 
Plum Creek just north of J. Aaron. 
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During the night there will be on watch: 
2 men at each picket 6 men 


2 men over prisoners .... 2 men 
3 


1 man at bivouac of each squadron men 
2 men on picket line of each squadron ................00. 0000: 6 men 


Total : 2% ae : ooeaky MEN 


Three reliefs of seventeen men each, or fifty-one men, 
each of whom loses part of the night’s rest. Two horses 
are kept near each picket for messenger service which makes 
six horses that lose a part of the night's rest. 

In addition the horses and men needed to keep touch 
with the advance troops of the division. 

Second requirement: 

Colonel A is just entering a campaign. His men and 
horses must be given food and rest to preserve them for the 
hard work that is coming. To keep a large percentage of 


db 


men and horses on duty at night would wear them out to no 


purpose. Colonel A, in a strange country, can not hope to 
I 


naneuver at night, hence there is no use of keeping part of 
the horses saddled all night. 

There is no reason to believe that any but small hostile 
forces are in the immediate vicinity and besides a large 
force can move at night only by keeping the roads. 

The principle danger is from the west, which directions 
are well guarded. ‘The position selected is a secure one, 
difficult to surprise, retaining freedom of movement in any 
direction by the numerous roads and, in case of attack, 
affording the horses shelter from hostile fire, while offering 
many favorable points for defense by rifle fire. 

The inhabitants are corraled to keep them from learning 
the exact dispositions of the regiment and then escaping to 
serve as guides forthe enemy. Without‘ an exact knowledge 
of the regiment’s dispositions and a sure guide from the 
vicinity, a night attack would be an exceedingly perilous 


undertaking for the enemy. 
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ELIMINATION. 


Probably no proposed legislation affecting our army has 
ever aroused as much general interest and provoked as much 
discussion as has arisen over the so called Elimination Bill, 
introduced at the last session of Congress, reintroduced at 
the present special session, and that had the approval of the 
then Secretary of War, the present President of the United 
States. It having such prominent backing has created the 
impression that this bill, or one on similar lines, will ulti- 
mately become a law. 

Such being the case, it is but natural that those most 
vitally interested should discuss its merits to the fullest ex- 
tent and, in case there is any probability of its becoming a 
law, to use their best efforts to have it perfected and the ob- 
jectionable features, if any there be, removed before it be- 
comes a law. 

That some form of elimination, or of elimination com- 
bined with selection, will be adopted for the army in the not 
very distant future, is the opinion of many officers,.some of 
them high in rank and having influence in affecting legisla- 
tion. It is also the judgment of many of our officers that 
some form of elimination could be adopted that would elimi- 
nate the mental, moral aud physical inefficients from our 
ranks, and that such would be welcomed by those officers 
who are capable, thoroughly efficient, and energetic and who 
have the welfare of the army and nation at heart. It goes 
without saying that the inefficients do not favor any form of 
elimination. 
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Very few officers of the army have been found who favor 
any form of promotion by selection and many would be glad 
to see the Jaws that we now have on this question so mod- 
ified as to prohibit any selection being made, if practicable, 
through personal or political influence. That this is not 
practicable in the extreme is evidenced by the workings of 
the law and regulations for the selection of officers for detail 
on the general staff. Probably no laws or regulations in the 
history of our army, have been more honestly and conscien- 
tiously carried out than has been this one and still it is con- 
tinually being asserted that such and such an officer was 
selected because he was the personal friend of or had served 
on the staff of a member of the board. However, the selec- 
tions have been good and it is but natural that the members 
of these boards should turn to those that they personally 
know are worthy, efficient and energetic, and it is certain 
that no written evidence gleaned from Efficiency Reports is 
as reliable as the personal knowledge of an officer gained 
from having served with him. Those who may be equally 
or, in some instances, possibly better fitted for these details 
to the general staff are unfortunate in not having had their 
abilities brought to the attention of these boards by having 
personally served with them or by having been too modest 
in preparing their annual Efficiency Reports or, as often 


happens, in having served under a commanding officer who 


took little interest in reporting the work of their worthy 
officers. 

It is believed by many officers that no mortal mind can 
frame a law for promotion by selection that is to be executed 
by mortal man that will prove satisfactory to the army at 
large, but that on the contrary any such law would continue 
to produce dissentions and heartburnings and consequently 
a lack of harmony and be a menace to discipline. 

This Elimination Bill being now on the calendar of the 
sixty first Congress is liable to be brought up for considera- 
tion at almost any time during the next, the long session 
and it behooves all of our officers in all the branches to 
study thoroughly this question and be prepared to offer col- 
lectively and individually the result of such study. 
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If practicable, the army should unite upon what would 
be an acceptable and just bill or otherwise our efforts will be 
in vain. It is believed that Congress will listen to the officers 
of the army if they are practically united on this or any sub- 
ject but, as has so often been the case, we have never agreed 
among ourselves and no harmonious action has been taken 
and our efforts have been disjointed and unavailing. Either 
one branch has worked to get through some pet scheme for 
advancement and all such have generally had some under- 
lying idea of an increase whereby promotion was secured. 

This vital question affects all branches and is one on which 
all can and should unite. 

The Fort Leavenworth branch of the Cavalry Association 
has had this subject under discussion for some time and it 
was hoped that the results of their deliberation might be 
given in this number of the JOURNAL. 

As it is, it is only possible to give here a few of the ideas 
that have been advanced pro and con at these meetings and 
from those received from elsewhere. 

Some officers believe we now have lawson our statute 
books that, if honestly and conscientiously carried out, would 
eliminate practically all of-our inefficients; that courts-mar- 
tial can and should rid the army of the morally inefficient 
Officers and that the retiring and examining boards can and 
should rid the service of those who are mentally and physi- 
cally disqualified; and that if the administration of these 
laws is not honestly and faithfully carried out, how can we 
expect any other scheme with boards to work any better. 

It is undoubtedly true that our present system has re- 
tained many that are morally, mentally and physically dis- 
qualified and unfit to command but it is the general opinion 
that this is not, with a few minor exceptions, the fault of the 
courts and boards. 

Others are in favor of retaining the present system of 
weeding out those who are unfit to retain their commissions 
but to greatly enlarge the powers and duties of the examin- 
ing boards so that they shall be of the nature of Courts of 
Inquiry and be required to secure positive evidence as to the 
qualifications, habits and temperament of those being exam- 
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ined for commissions as second lieutenants and as to the 
mental, moral and physical fitness of those being examined 
for promotion as well as their general fitness to command; 
that many of our worthless officers might and should be elim- 
inated by the boards examining them for entrance into the 
army, that is we should eliminate at the bottom; and that 
these boards should have an officer similar toa Judge Advo- 
cate of a Court Martial whose duties should be to obtain the 
entire history, good and bad, of the one being examined. 

All this would require the modification of existing laws 
to enlarge the powers and duties of the examining boards 
and, to make it effective, it would be necessary to make their 
action final and not subject to review by higher authorities. 
It is believed that, as a rule, the examining and retiring 
boards do their duties and seldom make a mistake. 

“This proposed bill provides for the physical exami- 
nation on/y, of majors and lieutenant colonels to determine 
their fitness for promotion and that those found incapaci- 
tated for service by reason of disability contracted in the 
line of duty shall be retired with the rank of the next 
higher grade but that those found disqualified by their own 
misconduct shall be /onorably discharged with one year’s pay. 
Why honorably discharged?” 

“Tt is important that no officer of the line below the grade 
of colonel shall be promoted until he has passed a thorough 
mental and physical examination, the mental examination to 
be as practical as possible and to cover sufficient ground to 
demonstrate that the officer has made the best use of his op- 
portunities in his present grade and is thoroughly prepared 
to perform the duties to which he is to be advanced. No 
officer should be promoted unless he is recommended for 
promotion by the board which examined him.” 

“That the number of officers in each arm of the service 
should not be determined wholly by the enlisted strength 
and organization of the respective arms, but should be fixed 
by law in accordance with the needs of the service.” 

“That, whenever the number of officers in any grade of 
any arm of the service, is increased, the other arms, by the 
voluntary transfer of officers in such grade to the same grade 
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of the arm thus increased, should receive their proportionate 
share of the said increase, based on the number of officers 
in each arm respectively, before such increase. Provided, 
that if the required number of officers in such grade do not 
voluntarily transfer, that number of the senior officers of the 
next lower grade shall be promoted and so transferred.” 

“That the ratios between the officers of different grades 
should be the same in all arms of the service, and that, by 
the means of the so called extra officers bill and the detailed 
staff, these ratios should be so fixed as to correct, as far as 
practicable in this manner, the irregularities in promotion.” 

“That additional regularity and rapidity of promotion, 
as far as necessary and practicable for the efficiency of the 
service, should be secured by eliminating the inefficient in 
all grades (with or without pay, depending on whether or 
not the inefficiency is due to their own acts or omissions,) 
and by retiring the least efficient in the grades of colonel, 
lieutenant colonel and major, with the rank, and three fourths 
of the pay of the next higher grade.” 

“There was once tried in our service a scheme of elimi- 
nation which was supposed to have all the necessary safe 
guards to not only protect the officers but the government 
as well, but which, if the grumbling and tales of woe regard- 
ing it heard in the army for many, many years is any cri- 
terion by which to judge its merits, it was a dismal failure. 
It iscertain that, although the board therein provided by 
this Act of July 15, 1870, the famous Benzine Board, was 
composed of one major general, one brigadier general and 
three colonels and presumably did their duty as best they 
could —there were no Efficiency Reports in those days—that 
many, very many officers were retained who should have 
gone out and some, at least, were discharged with a years 
pay who were efficient and more worthy than those who sent 
them before this board. The top-notchers, and many of 
them in those days were inefficient and from their habits, 
morals and physical condition unfitted to command, made 
the recommendations and they seemed to have been ac- 
cepted without question.” 
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INFANTRY FIRE IN BATTLE. 


A lecture on this subject was delivered at the Army War 
College, on February 17, 1909, by Lieutenant R. K. Evans, 
General Staff, which has attracted much attention, and de- 
servedly. On account of the importance of this question, 
especially to the infantryman and equally so to the cavalry- 
man as regards his dismounted work in war; the numerous 
historical examples of the enormous waste of ammunition 
in battle for the number of hits made; the necessity for more 
thorough training in order to obtain the best results; this 
lecture should be read, studied and digested by every infan- 
try offcer. The cavalryman also, will find much of interest 
and value in it, although he probably will not agree with a 
few of the statements made. For instance where he states 
that ‘We sometimes hear it said that it requires less time 
to make an infantryman than a cavalryman or artilleryman. 
This is a dangerous doctrine to preach.” The truth is never 
dangerous and a moments consideration, or rather it is self 
evident that it certainly takes at least twice and probably 
three or more times as long to make a thoroughly efficient 
cavalryman from the raw recruit as it would to make an 
equally efficient infantryman from the same material. The 
cavalryman is or should be, as efficient on the field of battle 
with his rifle as the infantryman and when he has at- 
tained this efficiency, he has but commenced his training, 
he having still two other arms with which he should be 
equally as efficient and then as much or more time should 
be spent in training his horse and in learning to ride him 
properly. 

However, all will agree with the lecturer when he says, 
“This theory that infantry of any value in battle can be 
made in a short time has cost us some bitter experiences,”’ 
and equally true is the statement that the controlling factor 
in deciding battles is the infantry fire. The cavalryman 
will also differ with him in the assertion that “we may win 
battles and even wars with second rate artillery and cavalry 
but if our infantry is at all inferior, that means certain de- 
feat with all that it involves for the army and nation.” 
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‘The foregoing is but preliminary to the purpose of this 
paper as it is intended to give a resumé of this valuable 
lecture and to make copious extracts from it for the benefit 
of our readers. The lecture has been published in full in 
several of the service journals. 

He premises by stating that over eighty per cent. of the 
men that fall in battle go down under infantry fire and that 
therefore the training of our infantry in good shooting is 
the most important feature in preparing for war. He gives 
several examples to show the immense expenditure of am- 
munition heretofore required to make a hit in battle, and 
gives the following estimate of the probable number of hits 
in battle as compared with the number of hits that the same 
troops would make at known distance shooting on the range. 

‘In the last few years the most exhaustive experiments 
have been conducted in Europe, involving the expenditure 
of millions of cartridges, in order to determine the relations 
existing between three kinds of fire; first, over ordinary 
ranges at known, measured distances; second, over field 
ranges at unknown distances and at moving and disappear- 
ing targets; third, actual battle results have been carefully 
studied from the reports of special observers sent to accom- 
pany opposing armies in war, and from the most reliable 
statistics available. 

‘From these experiments and observations, it is now gen- 
erally accepted that to obtain the probable results to be ex- 
pected from a given number of men firing for a given time 
in field firing at unknown distances and at disappearing or 
moving targets, we must divide the number of hits made by 
this number of men firing for this time on the ordinary 
target range at known distances by 20, and to obtain the prob- 
able number of hits for the same number of men and time 
in actual battle, we must again divide by 20. For example, 
100 men firing at 600 yards for two minutes on an ordinary 
range at known and measured distances, make 800 hits. To 
obtain the probable number of hits at field firing, with the 
same number of men for the same time over unknown dis- 
tances at disappearing or moving targets, we must divide by 
20, giving 4o hits. To find the probabilities in actual battle 
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we again divide by 20, giving 2 hits. Such figures warrant 
the assertion that the battle results of infantry fire are piti- 
ful in comparison with what might be obtained if we can 
improve the work of the man behind the gun.” 

The following on the subject of drill and the drill regu- 
lations is unquestionably correct: 

“To accomplish great results, we must have codperation. 
We might define a soldier to be a man who works in coiper- 
ation with his comrades for the attainment of one great end 
and object —victory. ‘To obtain victory we must have dis- 
cipline in our ranks. The universally accepted way to at- 
tain discipline is through drill. Drill in itself is nothing. 


dD 
It is only as a means to an end—discipline—that it is inval- 
uable. It is only through strict, vigorous, rigorous drill 


8 
that the officer gets the habit of command and the soldier 
the habit of prompt, unhesitating obedience. 

To arrive at a fair idea of what we have actually and 
practically done to get the best results out of our soldiers in 
battle, this talk will be divided into two parts: first, what 
we have done and are doing; second, what we should still 
further do—our works of commission and omission. 

“Under commission, we have, first, close order drill. The 
drill regulations of all civilizedsnations are very much the 
same, and our book is about as good, in most respects, as 
any. As to our parade ground drill, I will say that in my 
opinion we do not insist enough on accuracy, precision and 
snap of execution. Recognizing tbat drill is only practiced 
to create and develop discipline, while we are at it, let us do it 
well and hard and strenuousiy. I believe that the tendency 
toward laxness and slovenliness in drill has grown consider- 
ably since our late little wars. This is mainly a habit anda 
custom and can only be corrected by developing a sentiment 
agiinst it among our officers. 

“Second, extended order. In extended order I think we 
tend to the opposite extreme; that we frequently practice it 


with too much formalism and do not give enough latitude. 
After the soldier is instructed in the elementary forms of 


deployment on the parade, the rest of his extended order 
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drill should be on uneven, broken ground, in woods and 
brush, and always with a tactical war situation in view. 

“These remarks are not intended as an unqualified ap- 
proval of our drill regulations as a whole. In one respect 
they are believed to be radically wrong in theory and to in- 
culcate erroneous ideas on the important subject of the 
infantry attack, which may lead to useless loss of life and 
disaster in battle. 

“In the schools of the squad, company and battalion, we 
have a number of paragraphs under the heading, ** Normal 
Attack,’ which undertake to teach standard, stereotype, fixed 
formations and methods for making the infantry attack. 
These paragraphs treat the attack very much as if it were a 
parade ground evolution, specifying the formations to be 
taken at fixed distances, the number of halts to be made in 
the advance, and the number of rounds to be fired at each 
halt. 

“The drill regulations of all other nations clearly recog- 
nize such teaching to be wrong in principle and vicious and 
dangerous in theory and generally positively forbid any 
attempt to reduce the attack to fixed forms. They all lay 
great stress on the careful teaching of general principles 
and theories governing the attack, leaving the individual 
officer and soldier free to apply them in action according to 
the ever changing and never exactly recurring conditions of 
battle. 

“There is no such thing as a normal attack formation and 
procedure. It is, therefore, wrong, if not criminal, to at- 
tempt to teach it to me who will probably not discover the 
mistake until they learn it through unnecessary loss of life 
in their first battle.” 

He states that our system of training on the target range 
is good but is subject to minor criticisms; that in the stren- 
uous efforts to make figures of merit and higher classifica- 
tions for individuals and the consequent extra pay, we lose 
sight of the fact that the real object of target practice is to 
fit the soldier for doing good shooting in battle that there is 
too much coaching on the range and that all of the soldiers 
practice on the range is under entirely different conditions 
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from what he experiences in battle. Under this head he says: 
“The most striking difference between our system of range 
firing and that of other nations, is the importance which we 
give to firing at the longer ranges—from 500 to 1,000 yards. 
No other country advocates or practices instruction fire at 
such ranges. There are several reasons for this. First, if 
a man misses the target at the short ranges it is his own 
fault. Either he does not aim or pull properly and his in. 
structor can discover and correct the fault. Second, at the 
longer ranges the rifle is seldom, if ever, aimed directly at 
the bulls-eye. Allowances must be made for a number of 
causes of error. Third, it is unprofitable to practice on the 
range at those ranges where the probable error in estimating 
distances is equal to or greater than the error in markman- 
ship. For the longer and extreme ranges, no one expects 
individual fire to compensate in any degree for the attendant 
waste of ammunition.” 
To quote farther: 


‘Let us now see what we have omitted to do in order to 


put our soldiers on an equal footing with any possible antag- 


onist. 

“In general, we have had no instruction or training either 
for individuals or tactical units, in firing or working under 
approximately battle conditions. The most prominent of 
these omissions are: 

‘First, instruction and training of the individual in firing 
under battle conditions. So far we have only practiced on 
the target range with all conditions artificial and impossible 
for actual service. For example, there is nothing more un- 
like a man in battle than a bull’s-eye target. Even the black 
and immovable silhouette does not represent him very ac- 
curately. 

“The ground on the range is generally a horizontal plain, 
which seldom occurs on a battlefield, and if one were en 
countered, no sensible man would attack over it if he could 
possibly avoid it. The ranges are all measured and marked, 
which cannot be expected in war, certainly not for the attack. 

“It is an ancient and wise adage that ‘practice makes 
perfect.’ Field firing is a simple application of this adage. 
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“In this we try to use targets that look and act as nearly 
as possible like men in battle. Khaki-colored silhouettes 
appearing, disappearing and moving over rough, uneven, 
wooded ground, always at unknown and constantly chang- 


ing ranges. 
“Every infantryman who has attained the classification 


of marksman should be put on a field range and given a 
thorough course in individual field firing. If an infantry- 
man is not a marksman at the end of his second year, he 
should be transferred to some other branch of the service 
where his inability to shoot will not so vitally militate 
against the efficiency of his arm. 

“Second. The squad should next be trained in field fir- 
ing and in working over all kinds of ground under the im- 
mediate direction of its corporal. The corporal should fully 
understand that he is the instructor and leader of his squad, 
and that he is responsible that the men do not fire without 
his orders or those of higher authority; that they do not 
waste their ammunition (in battle every cartridge should be 
treated as if it were a hundred dollar bill, for which full 
value must be demanded); that the men always fire with 
the proper sight; that they get over the ground in any 
formation that will accomplish the advance with the least 
loss. 

“From this it is evident that the corporal will have enough 
to do in supervising and controlling his seven privates with- 
out firing himself in the early stages of the fight. There- 
fore our regulations should forbid him to fire as long as the 
sights have to be set, that is, until the battle-sight comes 
into use, at 530 yards from the enemy. Even then if he can 
still continue to control his squad as a unit, he should not 
fire, for he can do more effective work by directing his men, 
and he will have all his ammunition to use at the decisive 
stage of the fight at close range. Lord Roberts said after 
the war in Africa that the most important stage of the fire 
fight is within 200 yards of the enemy’s trench. At this 
stage our men must be able to do good snap-shooting at dis- 
appearing targets, in order to prevent the enemy from rising 
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in his trench and firing on them while they are exposed in 
making the final advance. 

“The proper training of squads in this team-work under 
the corporals, in handling and controlling fire, is the foun- 
dation and most important feature in the instruction and 
practical training of infantry for battle, and should be prac- 
ticed as much and as frequently as possible. 

“Third. The next stép is the training in team work of 
the section of three or four squads under a sergeant; then 
of the platoon under a lieutenant, and finally, of the entire 
company under its captain. The company is the highest 
unit that it is practicable to work in battle under the imme- 
diate personal control of an officer. The companies work 
together in support of each other in battalions, regiments 
and brigades. The larger the organizations we can work 


together in practicing attacks under varying conditions, in 


peace, the greater will be our reasonable prospects for suc- 


cess in war.” 

He then shows the necessity for more artillery and ma- 
chine guns to support the infantry and that it has been theo- 
retically decided that we should have 3 75 field guns to 1,000 
rifles and a machine gun company of six guns for each regi- 
ment of infantry and cavalry, and adds that, “The great 
battle-team of modern war is the infantry working in codp- 
eration with artillery and machine guns.” 

It might be added here that the cavalry, although not 
mentioned in this connection by the lecturer, has its part to 
play on the field of battle, as well as its proper role prior to 
and after the engagement, and that there should be the 
hearty cooperation of all three arms to bring about the de- 
sired result of victory. 

He then proceeds to describe the great team-work of 
battle and assumes that we have a few infantry divisions, 
supported by the artillery and machine guns making an at- 
tack on an enemy intrenched under good cover and with 
an almost glacis surface in his front with an uninterrupted 
field of fire of over one thousand yards. With an enemy of 
anything like us in strenght and morale, it would seem that 
such an attack would be foolhardy as was the case he men- 
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tions of the attack of the Prussian Guard Corps against the 
French at St. Privat, over similar ground. 

In his assumed case, the machine guns are under cover 
at 1,200 yards, the 3” field artillery at 2,700 yards, the 4.7” 
field artillery at 3,500 yards and the 4.7” field howitzers at 
4,000 yards from the enemy, the infantry being deployed at 
a little over 1.000 yards from the enemy. 

He then goes on to say: 

“Tf we look over this field from the trench, not a man or 
a gun should be in sight if the features of the terrain have 
been properly utilized by the attack. The landscape appears 
an empty and uninhabited plain, but it is in fact a slumber- 
ing volcano. It is perfectly practicable for the attack, after 
driving in the outposts and pickets of the defense, to occupy 
this position at night, without betraying the movement to the 
enemy. 

“Let us assume that this is a sector of a line of battle on 
which it has been decided to deliver an attack. Lines of 
battle are now many miles in extent. At Mukden the Rus- 
sian line was sixty miles long. This gives the offensive a 
wide field of choice in selecting a point of attack. The 
officer in immediate command of this attack, probably a 
brigade commander, opens the fight with a sudden burst of 
artillery and machine-gun fire. Under its protection the in- 
fantry advances. 

‘A glance at the figure shows that the fire of the enemy's 
trench should be smothered by the fire of four lines of ma- 
chine fire, that is, fire not delivered by hand weapons, which 
is almost independent of inaccuracies due to personal and 
physical shortcomings of individual men. This assumes that 
the ‘artillery of the defense is neutralized or silenced before 
the infantry attack is launched. This can only be accom- 


plished by mobilizihg your army with more guns per 1,000 


rifles than your enemy. ‘This artillery must be created and 
trained in peace. 

“The theory of supporting the infantry attack during its 
progress by firing shrapnel over their heads, is believed to 
have originated with the Germans after their cruel losses in 
attacks in the Franco Prussian war. They certainly preach 
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it as a principle and practice it at maneuvers and in field 
firing. Their theory is that the artillery should keep up its 
fire over the infantry until they have gotten within 300 yards 
of the enemy’s trench. 

“The object in giving this figure and discussion -is to 
show the very intimate relations that will exist between the 
infantry and the artillery in the attack. They must work 
together as the fingers of the hand. This is the highest ex- 
emplification of the team work of battle. 

“The sooner our teams are organized and the more they 
work together in peace, the better will be our prospects for 
success in war.” 

He then discusses the question of the range and shows 
that no satisfactory range finder has as yet been devised and: 
that the average errors in estimating distances made by 
trained men in peace and unexcited, not under fire, run from 
one-tenth at 300 yards to one-sixth at 1,200 yards; that what 
is wanted is not the exact distance in yards but where to set 


the rear sight in order to hit the target, our rifle being 
sighted for firing on the horizontal with a definite ther- 


mometer and barometer reading and with no wind. 
As to when the infantry should open fire, he states: 


‘In the attack, infantry should defer the moment of open- 
ing fire as long as possible. If they can hold their fire up to 
600 yards of the enemy’s trench they will begin the fire 
fight with great advantages on their side. They can then 
set the sights at the battle range of 530 yards, thus avoiding 
a fruitful cause of bad shooting due to too high elevations. 
They will have in their belts the ammunition they would 
have expended at longer ranges. 

“When fire is opened at the longer ranges it is generally 
a waste of ammunition, the men get out of hand and beyond 
the control of their officers sooner, it shows nervousness, 
poor discipline and bad judgment, and correspondingly en- 
courages the enemy by the exhibition of such qualities. 

“The great range of the modern rifle is a by-product in 
the struggle for a flat trajectory, and is a positively objec- 
tionable feature if the timid and nervous are to be allowed 
to try to shoot up their courage by opening fire at ranges 
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where they do the enemy no damage in proportion to the 
waste of invaluable ammunition. 

“Every practical encouragement and reward should be 
given troops to advance as near the enemy as possible with- 
out opening fire. This is certainly a severe test of both dis- 
cipline and courage, and should be properly recognized. 

“Our Drill Regulations, paragraph 237, teach that fire 
should be opened at 1,000 yards with apparent disregard as 
to whether the enemy has opened fire or not, or whether 
visible or not. This is astonishing advice for an authorata- 
tive service manual to offer and might be followed by those 
coming into battle for the first time if not counter-acted by 
sane counsel. The situation is simply this: It isa principle 
of human nature about as universal of application as gravity 
in physics, that a blow calls a blow and a shot directed at a 
man with a gun in his hand will be answered by a return 
bullet. You are advancing in the open ona man lying down 
in a trench, who has cover, protection, a rest to shoot from 
and presumably plenty of ammunition. He has every ad- 
vantage over you inthe coming duel. It would seem to be 
to your advantage to come as near as possible before the 
first shot is fired. The nearer you can get, the less serious 
is the question of unknown ranges and sights, and the more 
ammunition you will have for close quarters when you are 
more nearly on an equality with him. Nevertheless, when 
you have arrived at the fateful distance of 1,000 yards, you 
fire a stot at him. You stir up the hornets’ nest, with all 
advantage on the side of the hornets—not that there is any 
sense or reason whatsoever in this procedure, but just be- 
cause the Drill Regulations so ordain.” 

Regarding the kind of fire, he again criticises our drill 
regulations as follows: 


“The most conspicuous and important lesson to be drawn 
from the study of battles since the adoption of the magazine 
rifle, is that the only hope for success for the attack lies in 
obtaining the preponderance of fire over the defense as soon 
as possible and maintaining it up to the moment of the bay- 
onet fight if the defense remains in its trench so long. 
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“In absolute violation of and in opposition to this prin- 
ciple, our regulations teach us to open the fire with one sixth 
of our force; ‘One squad in each platoon fires one round at 
1,000 yards.’ Just enough to stir up the hornets’ nest with 
no prospect of doing any serious harm. Instead of using 
every means in our power to obtain the preponderance of 
fire from the very start, to smother the fire of the enemy’s 
trench as much and as soon.as possible, in the successful 
accomplishment of which lies the only hope, not only of 
success, but even of existence for the attack, we content our- 
selves with opening up a gentle drivel of fire, just enough 
to attract his attention and call upon our heads his return 
fire, which will probably come in the shape of concentrated, 
controlled fire delivered from cover and with a rest. 

“Again our regulations apparently contemplate the ex- 
istence of a ‘last firing place,’ at 200 yards from the enemy's 
trench, a point at which the last cartridge is fired and after 
which the attack proceeds to the bayonet encounter without 
firing. This was a favorite hallucination with the genera- 
tion of theorists and military composition vendors who had 


their day before the invention of the magazine rifle. It is 
now generally accepted that the attack cannot afford to 
cease its fire on the enemy’s trench for one moment until he 
can be reached with the bayonet without risking destruction. 

‘Therefore we should teach that infantry should open 
the fight with a fire sufficiently heavy to smother that of the 
enemy and should maintain it up to the moment of the bay- 


onet encounter.” 

Under the head of ** Fire Fight,’ he says: 

“The discussion of the fire fight naturally divides itself 
into three heads—execution, control and direction. 

“Execution covers the manner in which the men deliver 
their fire. This is taught on the target range at bull's eye 
and field firing targets. If the execution is poor the results 
in battle will be correspondingly ineffective. 

“Fire control is the work of the lieutenants and non- 
commissioned officers. It consists in transmitting to the 
men the instructions and orders of the fire directors, and in 
seeing that they are implicitly obeyed, and especially in see- 
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ing that the ammunition is not wasted, and that the proper 
sight is always used in firing on the designated target. On 
the thoroughness and efficiency with which they perform 
this important duty will depend whether we have controlled, 
concentrated fire or mob fire in battle. 

“Fire-direction is generally the duty of company com- 
manders. They receive instructions from the next higher 
commander as to the direction and character of the fight, 
and the part their companies are to take in it. The regula- 
tions of other countries give great latitude to company com- 
manders in carrying out these instructions. In this respect 
the French are in advance, as they positively forbid any de- 
tailed orders to be given captains as to the manner in which 
they will carry out their instructions. 


“The duties of fire directors cover: 

“1, Allot toeach platoon a certain portion of the enemy’s 
position at which to fire, so as to distribute the fire of the 
company over the whole target. 

“2, Ascertain the ranges. 

Decide when to open fire. 
Control the tactical momements of his company. 

“5, Watch the movements of the enemy. 

“6. Watch the effect of his company’s fire. 

“7, See that the ammunition sent forward by the bat- 
talion commander is properly distributed. 

“This is team-work. Like all other team-work it is neces- 
sary to success to get the team together, and have as much 
practice as possible, before the game is called. In war it 
has been our custom to call the game and then begin to look 
up the team. 

“Our regulations are silent on the important questions of 


who is responsible for fire-control and fire-direction, and who 
will decide the moment for opening fire and what knd of fire 


to use. 

“The ideal fire for battle is collective, concentrated, con- 
trolled fire, absolutely under the will of the commander. If 
we have not this, then we have the soldier battle from the 
start, and have abdicated all the advantages of organization 
and coéperation so far as fire action is concerned. 
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“Other nations teach the principles of the fire fight on 
field ranges, frequently combining the fire of iarge bodies of 
infantry with that of field artillery in support. With us, 
this is still a speculative, theoretical question of the future, 
and must remain so until we are provided with possible field 
ranges and proper regulations for field firing.” 

He further discusses the questions of what our neighbors 
are doing; schoolsof musketry; the acquisition of field ranges 
and in conclusion makes the following recommendations: 

“In the early part of this lecture the promise was made 
that this should not be exclusively a fault-finding essay, 
without suggesting some practical remedies. To this end 
the following recommendations are proposed : 

“1, That we acquire the necessary land and equip at 
least six field ranges, viz., three on the Atlantic, two on the 
Pacific, and one in the Middle West. 

“The Government already has several military reserva- 
tions of sufficient extent to accommodate field ranges— As- 
sinniboine, Riley and Sill. In purchasing land for these 
ranges the question of density of population should be con- 
sidered so as to permit a great number of the organized 
militia to use them. They should be at least 13,000 acres in 
extent 4x5 miles—20 square miles—so as to allow artillery 
to maneuver while having its target practice. 

“One of these ranges should be established in the vicinity 
of Washington, especially equipped to accommodate the 
National Match. In addition it should bea first class, up-to- 
date field range in every respect. 

“In the matter of practical target ranges and maneuver 
grounds, we are the most conspicuously deficient nation in 
the world. 


a % oa x % 3 % 


“2. That we establish a national School of Musketry on 
the general lines of the French School at Chalon, and that 
this school be located at Fort Sill, which has the largest and 
best adapted reservation for the purpose. Also, Fort Sill is 
the headquarters of a field artillery regiment. One of the 


principal practical objects of the school should be to promote 
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more intimate relations between infantry and artillery, es- 
pecially in field firing. 

All the proposed field ranges should be toa certain ex- 
tent practical schools of Musketry, but for the more technical 
and experimental features of the work we would require but 
one national or general school, complete in all branches.” 

“3, That we give the classifications of expert riflemen 
and sharpshooter, carrying extra pay of five and three dollars 
per month, respectively, only for excellence in field firing. 

“4, That the new Small Arms Firing Regulations pre- 
pared by a board of officers at the School of Musketry at 
Monterey, and which contain a complete scheme for field 
firing, be approved and issued to the army as soon as possi- 
ble. The approval of these regulations will of itself stimu- 
late the creation of field ranges by calling attention officially 
to their universal deficiency in our country. 

“5, That the paragraphs of the Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions which teach a so-called ‘Normal Attack’ be revoked by 
orders, and that in their stead a chapter be substituted 
teaching the principles of, and giving general instructions 
for combat, in accordance with the most conspicuous and in- 
disputable experiences of modern war. The publication in 
a service manual of such erroneous, misleading, and false 
theories and principles of combat is discreditable to us as an 
intelligent, progressive, people, recognizing and appreciating 
the seriousness of war. 

“At present we present the anomaly of having the newest 
and best infantry rifle, while teaching its use in battle by 
the most antiquated and obsolete drill regulations. The 
experiences of wars whose histories have been written since 
the approval of the regulations, make these changes impera- 
tive.” 
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CHANGES IN OUR CONSTITUTION. 


The attention of our members is asked to the changes in 
the Constitution of the Cavalry Association, adopted at our 
last annual meeting and published in the last number of the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

As will be seen from the list of the members of the Sub- 
Council printed on the sub-title page of this number, but 
few of the cavalry regiments have selected their regimental 
representatives on this council. The Executive Committee 
of the Association believe that this Sub-Council can and will 
be of great benefit to the Association in assisting them and 
in advancing its interests by procuring new members from 
their respective regiments, by securing original articles for 
publication in the JOURNAL and generally in submitting sug- 
gestions procured from the members in their regiments, ob- 
taining votes on propositions up for consideration for the 
benefit of our branch of the service. 

As yet no direct results have followed from the provision 
of the Constitution permitting non-commissioned officers of 
cavalry to become associate members of the Association, ex- 
cept in two regiments, or rather in one troop of one regi- 
ment and in another regiment; eight having joined from 
one troop of the Fourteenth Cavalry and seven from among 
the Fourth Cavalry at Fort Meade. Some of the members 
of our Executive Council believe this to be an important 
step and advocate having special attention paid to matters of 
instruction for our non-commissioned officers, such as prob- 
lems, etc., as is done in some of the foreign service journals. 
However, this will not be attempted until the sense of the 
Association regarding it has been obtained. 

The Executive Council has determined under the provi- 
sions of Article IX of the Constitution, to publish the JOURNAL 
bi-monthly, commencing with this number. Accordingly, 
the numbers will appear hereafter on the first day of July, 
September, November, January, March and May. ‘This 
change necessitates, under the requirements of Section 4, 
Article V, of the Constitution, an advance in the annual dues 
which will therefore, be hereafter two dollars and fifty cents. 
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Also, the subscription price for the JOURNAL to non-members 
will be two dollars and fifty cents, or three dollars for for- 
eign subscribers as required by Section 3, Article V, of the 
Constitution. 

It is hoped that this change as to the frequency of publi- 
cation will prove to be a success, but to make it so it will be 
necessary for our members, especially for our regimental 
members of the Sub-Council to get busy and furnish us with 
original articles for publication. 


OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


This department, established only last year, has grown 
far beyond our expectations. As has been stated before, 
this departure was taken with a view of publishing and sel- 
ling the best military books to our members and subscribers 
at the lowest practicable cost. 

While we are glad to serve all officers of the army, yet the 
department is run primarily for the benefit of the members 
of the Cavalry Association and subscribers to the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL and to these we give special prices on such works 
as we are allowed to sell under list prices, Some dealers and 
publishers sell particular books with the understanding that 
they be not sold under the list price. 

That those purchasing books through our book depart- 
ment make a no small saving is evidenced by the fact that 
one officer saved over $20.00 on an order for books amount- 
ing to less than one hundred dollars. 

Recently the custom house authorities have been more 
vigilant and strict in collecting duty on foreign books coming 
through the mails which has in many cases added greatly to 
the cost of foreign books. Formerly it was seldom that any 
duty was charged on any book so imported whereas now it 
is rare that any escapes paying duty. 

Being in touch with all publishers and dealers in military 
books and having their catalogs, we are prepared to secure 
any such book now in print and to furnish it generally at 
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quite a discount from the list price. Wealso save our mem- 
bers time and trouble in procuring special books on particu- 
lar subjects as they frequently do not know the publisher 
. and in some instances do not even know the title of the book 
desired. 

The Cavalry Association has recently been appointed the 
sole agents for the United States for the sale of the English 
translation of the German official account of the Russo-Jap- 
anese War published by Hugh Rees, London, and is pre- 
pared to supply dealers and others with copies of the two 
volumes already issued—The Yaluand Wa-Fan-Gou. The 
third volume, The Battle of Liao-Yan, is now in press and 
the fourth, Port Arthur, is in preparation. 

Of course we prefer to se]l those books which we publish, 
and handle direct to officers rather than through dealers and 
it is to their advantage to so buy them as in the latter case 
the purchaser will be charged full price by the dealer. 


























The Rifle The Cavalry Association has secured for 

in War.* publication what promises to be one of 

the most important military publications 

of the year—‘The Rifle in War,’ by Captain Henry E. 


Eames, Tenth Infantry, an instructor at the Army Service 
Schools at Fort Leavenworth. 

The outlines of this book were published in the form of 
a pamphlet last year and were used by Captain Eames in his 
courses on the Munitions of War given to the War College, 
Staff College and School of the Line. In its completed form 
it will continue to be used in this connection. 

To those who have always regarded range firing as the 
most important, if not the only necessary preparation for the 
use of the rifle in battle, the book will come as a surprise 
and many will regard it as revolutionary, but any one who 
studies the book seriously cannot but be impressed with the 
truth of the propositions advanced and with the nececssity 
for a greater knowledge by the officer and non-commissioned 
officer of the practical use of the rifle in combat. This isthe 
first publication in the English language wherein the sub- 
ject of battle shooting is presented in the manner which has 


— #«/T He RIFLE In War.” By Captain Henry E. Eames, Tenth Infantry, 
U. S. A. Published by the U. S. Cavalry Association, 1909. Price, $2.00 
postpaid. The book will be ready for distribution about August 1, 1909. 
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changed all of the target systems of Europe in the past two 
or three years from the range firing idea with which we are 
familiar to the practical field firing basis which fits both 
officer and soldier for that highest expression of their useful- 
ness—the production of an efficient fire in battle. 

Each of the factors which modify the effect of fire is sep- 

arately considered, their absolute and relative value shown 
and the means of minimizing their bad effect or intensifying 
their benign influence pointed out. The author discusses 
the modern method of conducting the “Fire fight,’ the 
means whereby that superiority of fire is obtained which 
late wars have shown to be a prerequisite to success, and the 
practical use of the various forms and varieties of fire. One 
chapter illustrates the principles by means of a series of 
concrete problems in the use of fire such as will confront the 
troop or company commander in service and which some- 
times demand an instant and correct decision as to the char- 
acter of fire to be delivered in a certain crisis; the “why” of 
using rapid fire here and fire at will there; “why” the battle 
sight is used in this case and why in this other combined 
sights are properly used, etc. Another chapter deals with 
the methods of instruction used in this new form of rifle 
practice, with hints for the fire training of the troop or com- 
pany on unknown or varied ground and away from the target 
range. ; 
The treatment of this technical subject in such a way as 
to be readily understandable by the lay reader involves 
many difficulties, but the necessary mathematical demon- 
strations are grouped in one part of the text which the 
reader who accepts the author’s deductions can omit, but 
where the diligent and doubting student may find ample and 
convincing proof of the correctness of the whole theory. 

The growing and intelligent interest in the subject of 
rifle fire in cur army and National Guard assures a wide- 
spread interest in this remarkable book (now in press) and 
it is safe to predict that it will cause the same change here 
that a similar treatment of the subject has caused in the 


armies of Europe. 
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Handbook of This work consists of a collection of re- 
Alaska.* liable data concerning Alaska, from the 
time of its acquisition by the United 
States up to the present. The work is not only a col- 
lection of vaiuable historical facts but is of current interest 
for the prospective merchant, miner, man of business, or 
traveler. The work deals in detail with the laws, climate, 
waterways, roads, railroads, mining of various kinds, agri- 
culture, fisheries, the fur seal trade, glaciers, mountains, 
volcanoes, game, inhabitants, missions and education. An 
excellent account 1s given of the army’s work from the time 
that the territory was received from the Russians up to the 
present. There are excellent bibliographies given at the 
ends of the chapters, and various tables of dates, temperature, 
rain, snow, gold production, fur seal industry, glaciers and 
others. To one familiar with the country the book’s value 
is at once realized, to others it is recommended as one of the 
most complete and reliable treatise on this broad subject 
now in print. W. M. 


Suggestions to The foundation of an efficient rifle fire 
Military unquestionably lies in the careful train- 
Riflemen.+ ing of the marksman in time of peace and 
and it is the purpose of this book to place 
the underlying principles of rifle fiire before the reader in 
such a clear and practical way as not only to improve his 
own shooting but also to prepare him for teaching the/art of 
military rifle shooting to others. 

The Author brings to his task the ripe experience of a 
successful rifleman and there is less of the theoretical and 
more of the practical than is usual in books of this char- 
acter. The chapters on the care of the rifle, and on range 
and skirmish fire are especially valuable and contain inform- 

*“ HANDBOOK OF ALASKA,” by Major General A. W. Greely, U.S. Army, 
1909. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Price, $2.00 net. 

+“SuGcrestions TO MILITARY RIFLEMEN.” By Lieutenant Townsend 
Whelen, 29th U.S. Infantry. Revised Edition, t909. Franklin Hudson Pub- 
lishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ation which, while well enough known to those skilled in 
military rifle shooting, is “discovered” by the beginner only 
at the expense of his scores and classification. 

The Author's experience in match-shooting leads him to 
lay rather to much emphasis on the use of the vernier and 
other refinements generally unavailable to the soldier, but 
in the main, the book is a valuabl2 assistant either to the 
soldier seeking a higher classification or to the officer in 
instructing his men. The book is of a convenient size for 
use in the field, on the drill ground or on the rifle range. 


The The fourth edition of this little work of 
fifty-four pages, by Major John R. Mc- 


Seniinel’s 
Quigg, Corps of Engineers, Ohio National 


Hand Book.* 


Guard has just been issued. It is bound 
in cardboard and is about the size of the Manual of Guard 
Duty. It is in the form of questions and answers and ap- 
pears to cover fully all that the sentinel should know in order 
to properly perform his duty as such. 

“The Sentinel’s Hand Book tells the enlisted man, in 


simple and concise language, just what he ought to vow in 
order to be a good sentinel, what he ought to do and wheu 


and sow to do it.” : 

It also treats of the subject of military courtesy in an ex- 
haustive and pleasing manner as well as having a chapter on 
the United States Magazine Rifle in which the rifle is fully 
described and gives a mass of information regarding it that 
is not usually at hand for the guardsman. 


By Major John R. McQuigg, Corps of 


*« THe SENTINEL’S HAND Book.” 
The Acme Pub- 


Engineers, Ohio National Guard. Fourth Edition, tgog. 
lishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Price, 25 cents. 
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Wa-Fan-Gou*. This, the second of the reports on the 
Russo-Japanese War prepared by the 
Historical Section of the German General Staff and trans- 


lated by Karl von Donat, has just been published. 

The first volume of this series, The Yalu, was reviewed in 
the last number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL and it was hoped 
and expected that to have a critical review of this volume in 
the present number. However, owing toachange of station 
of Captain White who has hitherto reviewed all of the books 
of this war, for the JOURNAL he has found it impossible to 
have it ready for this issue. 

The third volume of this series, Battle of Liao-Yan, is 
now in press and others are in preparation. The Cavalry 
Association has the sole agency for these books in the United 
States. 

The following notice of this work is from the United Ser- 


vice Magazine: 


It is almost unnecessary to say that this is excellent mili- 
tary history, and that the translator has done his work in 
manner that deserves high praise. The narrative follows 
the operations in the minute detail that is customary with 
those by whom it has been compiled, naturally manifesting 
alsoavery thorough understanding of the campaign asa whole, 
while the assumptions made in order to account for things 
done or left undone, appear to be, as a rule, warranted by 
the evidence given in support of them. Yet in some cases it 
will be found interesting and instructive to compare the ex- 
planations supplied by General Kuropatkin himself, in ‘The 
Russian Army and the Japanese War,’ with those adopied 
by the German General Staff. Many readers will, how- 
ever, be disposed to grumble exceedingly at the illegibility 
of the maps, the names of places being printed on most of 
them so faintly that they are very difficult to find. To stu- 
dents, however, who have the time to spare, such difficulties 
are perhaps advantageous, since care has need to be taken to 

*« Wa-Fan-Gou AND ACTIONS PRELIMINARY TO LIA0-YAN.” Prepared by 
the Historical Section of the German General Staff and translated by Karl 
von Donat. Four appendices and eleven maps. Hugh Rees, Ltd., London 
1909. Price, $3.00. 
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ensure that a place when once found on the map shall not 
advoidably be lost sight of, and the only assurance to this 
end must obviously he to fix its position clearly in the mind. 
These maps are pleasing to the artistic eye, but very aggra- 
vating to readers of the history who desire to follow the op- 
erations as they read. 


Grant’s This new and important work by Lieu- 

Campaigns.* tenant C. F. Atkinson, Royal fusileers, 

British Army, is deservedly attracting 

much attention. It is a critical account of Grant’s campaign 

from May 3d to June 3, 1864, The Wilderness and Cold 
Harbor. 

The title of the book is taken with the expectation that 
it will be followed by others describing the later phases of 
the campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. 

This work will be reviewed at length in the next num- 
ber of the JOURNAL. 


* “GRANT'S CAMPAIGNS OF 1864 AND 1865—THE WILDERNESS AND CoLpD Hakr- 
Bor.” By Lieutenant C. F. Atkinson, Royal Fusileers. Hugh Rees, Ltd., 
London. Price, $2.00. 
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WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The attention of our members and subscribers is invited 
to the advertisement of this old and well known school 
which is located at Upper Alton, Illinois. 

It is a first class military school for boys, which fits them 
for college or for entrance to the government academies. 

The Commandant of Cadets, Major Wilson G. Lowe, is 
well known to the Editor of the CAVALRY JOURNAL and is a 
gentleman of sterling character who gives his personal at- 
tention to the welfare of the boys entrusted to his care. 

It will be to the interest of our officers having boys to 
educate or prepare for West Point or Annapolis to corre- 
spond with Major Lowe. 


FASSIFERN. 


The above is the name of a school for girls conducted by 
Miss Kate C Shipp at Lincolnton, North Carolina, which is 
situated in the beautiful and healthy Piedmont region of 
that State. 

Miss Shipp is a sister of the late Lieutenant William E. 
Shipp, Tenth U.S. Cavalry, who fell at San Juan Hill which, 
other things being equal, should appeal to our officers. 

As the school accommodates but twenty-five girls Miss 
Shipp can and does give her personal attention to the girls 
under her charge. 

Those of our officers who have daughters to educate 
would do well to correspond with Miss Shipp. 





MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT. 





CAVALRY JOURNAL 


BY THE 
U. S. Cavalry Association, 
FORT LEAVENWORTH, KAN., 


50c per Copy $2.00 per Annum 


Cavalry & Infantry 
JOURNALS’ 
CLUB RATE $3.00 


To members of either Association. 





PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


Regular @ Associate Members 


OF THE 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 
CAN SECURE 
The Infantry Journal 
For $1.00 per Annum 


Regular & Associate Members 
U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
CAN SECURE 
The Cavalry Journal 
For $1.00 per Annum 





Che Cavalry Journal, 


A PROFESSIONAL 
MILITARY 
MAGAZINE. 
| 





Interesting to Civilians as well as the Army 
and the National Guard 


IF YOU ARE 


AN OFFICER or 
MEMBER of the 
NATIONAL GUARD 
You should Subscribe for 
THE CAVALRY JOURNAL. 





| ALL BOOKS 


in the 


CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


(Nificers 2 National Guard 
Are eligible to 
Associate Membership in 
The U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


Dues $2.00 per Annum. No Entrance Fee. 





The Cavalry Journal 


REACHES EVERY POST 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
HER INSULAR POSSESSIONS. 


ALL MILITARY SCHOOLS | 


Should have a copy of 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


ON THEIR LIBRARY TABLE. 





f/\ Military Library 


IS INCOMPLETE 
| WITHOUT FILES OF 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


A READY REFERENCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES 
OF 
THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
FOR SALE. 
For Prices write the U. S. Cavalry Association, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





: 
Of a Military Nature are Reviewed 


| THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


BACK NUMBERS 


OF 

| THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 

| For Sale at Office of U.S. Cavalry Association, 
| Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
i 





Sample Copy 


OF 
THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 
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MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT. 


WOW rs 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


has recently published in serial form. 


THE SPIRIT OF OLD WEST POINT 


By General Morris SCHAFF. 
Sample copy sent Free upon application. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
4 Park Street. BOSTON, MASS. 


UW oa 


ARMS AND THE MAN. 


The National Guard Weekly 
Contains Sketches and Stories cain Shoot- 
ing Small and Big Game, Fishing, kifle Shoot- 
—t and Military Life. Published each Thurs- 
ay by 
Arms and the Man Publishing Co. 
299 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
$2.00 a year. 10¢, a Copy. 





SCRIBNER’S 


“The Typical 
American Magazine.” 


25c. a Number. $3.00 a year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS. New York City. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY 
AND THE READER 


New Rochelle and New York. 
he Bobbs Merrill Co. 


$3.00 a Year. 


Indianapolis: 


25c. a Copy. 





The American Magazine 
Published by 
THE PHILLIPS PUBLISHING CO., 


(341 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Henrietta st, Convent Garden, 
L ondon, W.C, 


$1.00 a year 


Addresses : 


10 cents a as 








THE BOHEMIAN 


Is the most ori iginal. unique. interesting 


sibly can ‘buy in magazine form. 
You may have a Sample for the asking. 


THE BOHEMIAN, Deposit, N. Y. 
$1.00 a Year. 





A YEAR WITH 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE 


Isa year with more wholesome Outdoor 
influence in the home and a larger num- 

ber of happy hours of genuine self-for- 

getfulness, 

If you want such a year, send $3.00 to 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., Deposit, N Y. 





EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 


Issued monthly. 
Yearly ae. $1.50 in advance. 
Single Copy 15 Cents. 
Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. 
mene by THE RIDGWAY COMPANY, 


-_ Square, New York City. 


10 Norfole .. strand, London, W. C., England. 





An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to 
HORSE SHOWS, POLO and HUNTING 


Bil Sur 


$2.00 per annum. 
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Send for Sample Copy. 356 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO, 
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MILITARY PUBLICAT 

On ra a Pn. ns 

Army and Navy Life and 
the United Service 


An llustrated Monthly Magazine. 
$1.50 a year. 


NEW YORK, 


15e. a Copy. 


150 Nassau St. 


Da. Orr cr Os. 


IONS. (United States.) 


Or ra a dk, a a a th ch 
Army and Navy Register 
(The U.S. Military Gazette) 
Published by 
ARMY AND NAVY PUBLISHING CO., 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


lyr. $3; 6 Mo. $2; 3 Mo. $1.25; | Mo 50c. 


Foreign Postage $1.00 per year extra. 


b 





(UrNal of the Military Service 
Nstitution ce United States 


the 
Governor’s Island, NEW YORK. 
50c. a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 
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Army and Navy Journal 


Gazette of The Regular 
and Voiunteer Forces 
Published Weekly 


Single Copies Fifteen Cents. 
NEW YORK. 


7 


$6.00 per year 





r=) 


Proceedings of the 


United States Naval Institute. 
Fublished Quarterly by the Institute. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
$1.00 A Copy. $3.50 a Year. 


Or. Bar 


More National Guard News is published in 
The National Guard Magazine 
Than in any other military publication. 


To keep posted on the activity in the Organized 
Militia you must read it. 


$1.00 per year. Columbus, Ohio, 


. 





JOURNAL OF THE 


United States Artillery. 


Published Under Supervision of the 
School Board of the Artillery School. 


FORT MONROE, VA. 


$2.50 a Year. 


Oa Prd 


50 Cents a Copy. 


MO roo 





LL. 


The Military Surgeon 


-ublished Monthly by the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States 


At CARLISLE, PA. 


$3.50 a Year. 


35 Cents a Copy. 
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. 8. Infantry Journal. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY 


U. S, INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 
$3.00 a Year, 


50 Cents a Copy. 


~~ Pa. ch 
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MILITARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India. 


Printed at the * Pioneer’ Press, Allahabad. 


Price Rs. 1-8-0, 2-- 0 


Published Quarterly. tic Raetinnion 


(Foreign ) 
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Pa. 


BOLETIN 


DEL 


CENTRO NAVAL 


( MONTHLY.) 


Buenos Aires. ARGENTINE. 





Journal si Royal United 
Service Institution. 


Published oe, under authority 
of the © ouncil. 


Whitehall, S. W. London. Price Two Shillings. 


Revista Tecnica 
DE 
Infanteria y Caballeria. 


(MONTHLY.) 


MADRID. 





The Royal Engineers’ Journal. 


Published Monthly by 
Royal Engineers Institute, Chatham. 


Annual Subscription: 15s. paid in Advance. 
Price: 1s. 6d. Post Free. 


KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE 


EDITED BY 


CARL M. DANZER 


Yearly Mk 20 Quarterly Mk 5 
Single Copy Mk 2 


VIENNA, - - - AUSTRIA. 





Cavalry Journal 


(QUARTERLY.) 
Under the Direction of 
Maj.-Gen. R.S.S. BADEN-POWELL, C. B. 
Inspector of Cavalry. 
RK. U.S. 1. Whitehall, S. W. London. 
PRICE 2.6 NET. 


United Service Gazette. 
(WEEKLY.) 

The Journal of His Majesty’s Forces. 
THE OLDEST SERVICE PAPER. 
Established 1833. 

(Inland postage 44d. per copy). Price 6d. 
LONDON 





THE JOURNAL OF THE 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Edited, Printed and Published at 
The Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Ghe United Service Magazine | 
With which are incorporated 
THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE 
and NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL 
PRICE Two Shillings 
WILLIAM COWLES & SONS (Ltd.) 
23 Cockspur St. London, S. W. 





THE BROAD ARROW 


The Naval and Military Gazette. 


( WEEKLY.) 


LONDON. 





Revue de Cavalerie 


(MONTHLY.) 


5 Re des Beaux Arts, PARIS 


SUBSCRIPTION 
{in France 30 fr. In Postal Union, 33 fr. 
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FVERTISING 








Journal 


Advertiser 


has grown with 


each issue. 

De 
Readers will confer a 
favor if they mention 
THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


when they write. 





—i1F YOUR— 


CAVALRY JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 





PHOTOGRAPHS Sigmund 


wn a Eisner 


Stevenson, | —- 


Clothing and 


LEAVENWORTH, Uniforms 


They will be gotten up in 
Red Bank, . J. 


the latest style known to 
Photography. 


Every Courtesy extended to 
Army people. 


Factory: 
29-31 Bridge Ave. 














WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 
TO SUPPLY YOUR 


every merchandise need. A complete line of the best goods constantly in 


stock at the lowest prices. 











Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture. Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, 
Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
Drawing instruments, etc., etc. 


An Exclusive Dress Making Department. 











Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled 


Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. 


WOOLFE & WINNIG, 


Cor. 5th and Delaware. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


It will heip the Cavalry Journal tf you mention tt when writing. 
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JOHN G. HAAS, 























Lancaster, Washington, 
D. C. 
Pa. 1308 F Street. 
18s876c. 1904. 








BRANCH STORE: No. 256 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 





7ATEACHENOR'BARTBERGERS 
ENGRAVING @MPANY 


PiSiGiiERS. ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
— KANSAS CITY — 
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‘What you wish to know Is it? | 


about a Typewriter = © 


A VISIBLE WRITER IN COLORS 
AN INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE MACHINE 
PERFECT AND PERMANENT IN ALIGNMENT 
UNIFORM IN IMPRESSION | 


SIMPLE OF CONSTRUCTION 





UP-TO-DATE IN DEVICES— DURABLE | 
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MECHANICALLY PERFECT 











The Hammond Possesses these Qualities 








WOULD YOU KNOW MORE 
LET US DEMONSTRATE 


- SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. | 


406 Searritt Arcade. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


8#& Special Prices and Terms to Army Officers.“¢4 








It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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STANDARD 


Typewriter 


is built to meet the peculiar needs 
of modern accounting. It shows 
a tremendous saving of time and 
operating expense. It insures 

' neatness and accuracy. 

|| The UNDERWOOD led the way in 

> Wniting-in-Sight Construction, Built-in Tabu- 

5 lators, and Modern Bookeeping Appliances. 

© [here is none to compare with it for original- 

") ty, durability, speed and adaptability. 


Before buying a machine that is at best but an imitation, 
let us show you a few of the exclusive features of the 
Underwood and you will understand why we say it is 


a “The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” : 
» UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. Anywhere 
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Gardner 
Ball-Bearing 
Typebar Joint 


<> Ball Bearings 


—in bicycles, sew= 
ing machines, all 
sorts of run=-easy 
mechanism—Why 
not in the 


[. G. SMITH & BROS. Typewriter 


we said. 


Then we did it. 
Others TRIED TO, 
but we DID. 

Work? Do they! 
Useful here as in 
any other ma- 


chinery. 


Send for the Book. 


‘ALL the writing ALWAYS in sight’’ 





Also have one of our demonstrators 


SHOW you. No expense to either method. 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branches in all Large Cities. 


Prompt Attention from nearest local Branch. 


~~ 
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WE CARRY THE BEST. 





AS IN PATTERNS, 
So in everything, we are satisfied with nothing 


BUT THE BEST. 


THE BIG STORE 


Has for years enjoyed a liberal patronage from army circles. We are prepared 
at a moment’s notice to supply any furnishings for the Home, or any Dress 
requirement. With our Fifty-Four Departments, all supplied with the 
latest in their several lines, we are ready for any emergency. 

















Mail orders from any point in the United States will receive prompt 
attention. 


HENRY ETTENSON & SONS DRY GOODS CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. Fifth and Cherokee Sts. 








BAIT If you know what you want in 


nie ~=©6 FISHING TACKLE 


THEY BITE 





it’s a great help, for you can find it 
yourself in our 942 Catalogue. 

If you don’t know what you will need, 
write us, for we have tackle suitable 
for all waters, fresh or salt, and we 
do know and can be a great help to 
you. Everything in summer 


ATHLETIC GOODS 


in Catalogue No. 942. 


Schuidlsr lyme: 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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The Best Way 
fo Learn Spanish 


The best, the easiest, the most practical, and the 
most perfect way in the world to learn the Spanish, 
French, or German languages is by the I.C.S. Phono- 
graph System. This system is in use at the General 
Service and Staff College, at Fort Leavenworth, and is 
spoken of by Captain Traub, formerly Assistant Com- 


mandant, as follows: 


“The I.C.S. Phonograph System is the very best 
possible to teach the correct pronunciation, it being 
in my opinion better than a native teacher, as the 
standard is adsolutely invariable and the student does 
not have to be reconciled to peculiarities of dialect. 
Your books are excellent and full of valuable and 
important pointers to students.” 


This system is officially indorsed by tne French, 
German, and Spanish Embassies at Washington. 

You do not have to leav> your post. You can study 
in your spare time and for anylengthof time. You can 
make your teacher repeat a phrase or sentence any 
number of times, for he does not tire, and the cost is far 
lower than that of a private teacher. Write today for 


free catalog and ful particulars. 


‘aternational Correspondence Schools 
Box 1101, SCRANTON, PA. 
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C.L. KNAPP. W.G. BOLMAN. C. E. B. DEWOLFE. 


C. L. KNAPP & Co. 


(Dina, @Fockery js (Glassware, 
Cor. Third and Delaware Streets, - LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 


Mail Orders from Army Officers Given Special Attention. 





EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D.C. 
AMERICAN PLAN 


ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 


H. C. BURCH, Proprietor. 





The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER NO. 8796. 


Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 


CAPITAL, - - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 2,500.00. 
This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par everywhere as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 
E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. ‘Place to my credit with 
THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,” Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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20% DISCOUNT TO U.S. A. OFFICERS. 





LATEST REGULATION! 
(Solid Nickle.) 








THE WHITMAN 
THE ENGLISH POLO POLO AND HUNTING 
<All Pigskin Puttee, Al Quality, per Pair - $6 00°48 


(We export this | uttee to England, France and Germany.) ' 
The Whitman Officer’s, complete, - _ $20, $22, $25, o27 and $33. 2 
The Whitman Polo, complete, - $2 1 $3 O, $40. ‘ 
The English Polo, complete, - - - - - - - $40. 4 


We manufacture every type of saddle and saddle-tree and are the sole makers of the 
celebrated Whitman, the latter in some seventy-five different styles. Our factory is the most 
modern equipped and the only one in the world producing nothing but equestrian goods 
Everything from **sSaddle to Spur,’ Illustrated catalog free. All prices quoted 
subject to above discount. 


The MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co. 
106D Chambers St., New York City. 


A. J. EAMMEYER 


Sixth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York 
THE LARGEST SHOE STORE IN THE WORLD 


Regulation BOOTS, SHOES AND LEGGINS 
FOR ARMY OFFICERS. 
Made of the Best Materials and comply- 
ing with full government regulations 











We maintain a separate Department devoted exclusively to Army 
and Navy trade and supply a great majority of the Service people 
with their footwear. Our constantly growing business is the best 
evidence of our ability to execute any order entrusted to usin the P 
best possible manner. A permanent record on file of the sizes of all Bs 
our Army and Navy patrons. : 

Our representatives visit all Army Posts at frequent intervals 
with complete line of samples of the most up-to-date Shoes for Men, ‘A 
Women and Children. 4 

Goods can be procured from us direct or through the exchange | 
at your Post. Complete catalogue mailed upon application. 

Regulation Tan Service Shoes, with or without tips. $3,765 and $ 5.00 
Regulation English Pigskin F uttee Leggins 6.50 
Regulation Black Calf Riding Boots......... 


MEN’S RIDINC BOOTS 
Men’s Russet Calf Stiff Leg yey Boots, regulation style.. -$12 .00 
Men's Enamel Leather Stiff Leg Riding Boots, regulation style. 12.00 
Newest Featare in Fas- 


tening Pigskin Leggins byt por RIDING BOOTS 
$5.50 
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NEW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! 
¥ 





REVISED EDITION 


SUGGESTIONS TO MILITARY RIFLEMEN 
By Lieut. TOWNSEND WHELEN, U. S. A. 


— ¢ 


Under the Red and Gold 
THE SEIGE OF BALER 


Translated by Major F. L. DODDS, U. S. A. 
> ¢ <= 
SOLDIER’S SCORE BOOK 
Patented by Captain EDGAR T. CONLEY, U. S. Infantry. 
:——_IN QUANTITIES —: 

Board Cover, 25 Cents. Paper Cover, 15 Cents. 


> +a 


Notes and Suggestions on 


INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 
By Captain M. B. STEWART, U. S. A. 


FRANKLIN HUDSON PUBLISHING CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





‘*LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MILITARY BOOKS IN AMERICA.”? 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing 
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Trade Mark 


COLT “NEW SERVICE” REVOLVER 
26, CALIBRE 45. 324.—~ 


Registered U. S. Patent Office. 











COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE ARMS 
MANUPF’G CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
















Colt’s Revolvers, Automatic Pistols, Auto- 
matic Machine Guns, Gatling Guns. 











Uncle Sam Says: 


“Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K.” 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 
have been the World’s Standard. 

We Supply the United States Government. 

Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cor- 
nets, only $50; $20 Cornets, only $10; 350 Trombones, 
only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, only $50; $20 Violin Out- 
fits, only $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Outfits, only 
$12.50. Free course of music lessons with each instru- 
ment. Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Talking Machines, Old Violins, Pianos and every- 
thing musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music 
and instruction books at half. 
FREE! Big new Catehngne OF Musical Instruments and 

supplies. profusely illustrated. Also a 50c piece of 


new music FREE, if you mention the instrument you are interested 





in. Write to-day 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER €O. 


CINCINNATI, 117 to 121 E. Fourth. CHICAGO, 266-268 Wabash. 




















Mt will help the Cavilry Journal if you mention it when wy tting. 
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534 A FEW PRICES 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Plain Work, no Lining, 8 00 2| 00 
American Goods, - ) 8 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Best Work, full meiaidiias 
Imported Goods, $38, 00 $4, 00 


We have many other qualities to offer. 








Sampies will be forwarded upon request. 


RICHARD SPRINGE, “24VENwortu, 


Military Tailor and Outfitter. 
YSRSP EP NSP LP. LIEN LLIN. IPN, LE SIAL SD 


Regulations Boots 2 Leggins. 


1 
‘ 
; 
% 
Y 
‘ 
Y 
‘ 
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Style No. 
Tse Binck Calf Boots «......260045 sic. $12.00 
TOO Tat Calf BOOS... <5 1025 .ccccsicescses 12.00 
752 All Enamel Leather Boots ...... 12.00 
847 Tan Pigskin Puttee................. 7.00 
849 Tan Cowhide Puttee............... 5.00 
Style SERVICE SHOES 
No. 
$12 Tan pe Single Sole, peor 

WRG cuh drupe oaerer ries wees 6.00 
314 Place Tan Calf, Laced or Biu- 

cher, Double Sole............. 6.00 
311 Tan Calf, Blucher Cut, Plain Toe 6.00 
wei Tan Calf, Blutcher Cut.....550.06 5.00 
SS7 Tan Calf, Biutcher Cut:...i.:..... 3.50 


When ordering Boots, kindly give size 
of Boot or shoe now being worn, also calf 
measure over riding breeches. 


Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. NEW YORK. 


















It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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The BLICK™™= TyrewRITERs 


Built in three styles: No. 5, $40; No. 7, $50; No. 8, $60. 
Ki (No. 8 has Decimal Tabulator and Back Spacer.) 

Writing in Sight, Type Interchangeable, per- 

mitting use of different styles or languages on the 

same machine’ Portable and Fully Guaranteed. 

We furnish Aluminum Machines at an ad- 

vance of $10 per machine. Very Light and Portable. 


Scientific or Universal Keyboard. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 


Send for Catalog U. 8. STAMFORD, CONN. 








LET US BIND YOUR CAVALRY JOURNALS 
AND OTHER BOOKS 
A good binding will not only preserve them for years 


but will add to the appearance of your library 


Saml Dodsworth Book Co., 
PRINTERS, BOOK BINDERS AND OFFICE OUTFITTERS. 


521-23=25 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 


Peter Berry & Son, 
STILLINCS, MO. Both Phones 284 


WE HANDLE ONLY THE FINEST 


Maryland and Pennsylvania Ryes and Kentucky Bourbons. 


References :—Many old Army Officers 
Throughout the West. EXPRESS ORDERS SOLICITED. 


FAMILY TRADE A SPECIALTY. 


FAVORED BANK WITH ARMY PEOPLE. 


No. 182 


First National Bank, 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 








—— DIRECTORS: —- ORGANIZED 1863. 
A. eet oe 0. B. — V.-Pres. 
MOS E. WILSON, Cas Capital, $300,000.00. 
E. N. MORRILL, W. DENTON, HENRY ETTENSON, 
W. N. TODD, L. V. ROBERTSON, T. T. REYBURN. U.S. DEPOSITORY 


It will help the Cavairv Journat if you mention tt when writing 
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EVERY DAY 
at 4:35 p.m. 


THROUGH SLEEPER 


FOR CHICAGO, FROM LEAVENWORTH, 
LEAVES via 


“ROCK ISLAND.” 


IT IS AN ELECTRIC-LIGHTED COM- 
PARTMENT SLEEPER. 


ON THE SAME TRAIN IS AN OBSERVA- 
TION CAFE CAR SERVING DINNER. 


: IF YOU ARE GOING TO CHICAGO, OR 
‘ EAST, INVESTIGATE OUR SERVICE— 
: THERE IS NONE AS GOOD. 





RESESERE RTE 


; Arrives — 


CHICAGO 8:20 A.M. 


Making Close Connection for 
Washington, New York and Boston. 
‘ 1 AM PREPARED TO QUOTE RATES and PLAN 
4 ROUTES FOR ANY TRIP YOU MAY BE 
CONTEMPLATING. IF NOT CONVENIENT 
TO CALL, DROP A LINE, or ’PHONE 150. 


J. M. ALLEN, 
General Agent, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


P Pie tieasta iia iat te aioe 
Rate Serena ee 
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A FACT 


worthy of your consideration. 


BORDEN’S 


PEERLESS 


BRAND EVAPORATED 


MILK 


(UNSWEETE NED.) 


Made by the Originators of Condensed Milk, who for 
fifty years have devoted all their energies to the pro- 
duction of the Highest Quality Sanitary Milk, in which 
Gail Borden was the Pioneer. 


See that the label bears the name of 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Est. 1857 “LEADERS OF QUALITY” NEW YORK 


Wim. Small 
Subscribe for the § C0., 


Dry Goods, 


























Millinery and 





Cavalry 





Dressmaking. 





AGENTS FOR STANDARD PATTERNS. 


Journal First-Class Goods at Lowest Market 

Prices. Samples and Prices Sent 
op Application. Twenty-five years 
Constant Service to the Publie is 
Sufficient Assurance of Our Stand- 
ing. 


413 and 415 Delaware St., 
| LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. 
| 
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Since 1855, two generations of Rothschilds 
have sold and are still selling the best clothes 


for men. The patronage of Army Officers 
is solicited. The Rothschild establishment is 
on Main at Tenth, Kansas City, Mo. 











IN THE 








OST COMPLETE VEHICLE FACTORY 


id 





Our Goons Ake Tne Best ano Prices 
LOWEST CONSIDERING QUALITY. 


MARSHALETOWN BUGGY COMPANY SS rsh 























WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 
LARGEST IN VARIETY! FINEST IN QUALITY! 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World. 


aS 


ee ‘ - ° 
if : I pittemore's§ 
el ANDY 


masta 
cu 


ALSO CLEANS ik 

ALL ARTICLES MADE M 

F*oAMHITE CANVAS] i 

WHITTEMORE BROS.) Hl 
i 


BOSTON MASS..US.a 
























“DANDY” combination for cleansing and polishing 
all kinds of Russet or Tan Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Bridles, 
Ete. 23e, “Star” siz9,l0e Per dozen $2.00 and 75¢e. 

“BLITE”’’ combination for restoring color and Justre 
to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25¢e. 
“Baby Elite.’ size 10c. Per dozen $2.00 and 8c. 

“QUICK WHITE” makes dirty canvas shoes clean 
and white. In liquid form so it can be quickly and east ly 
applied, No white dust. Will motrub off A sponge in 
every package, so always ready for use. I'wo sizes, 25c 
and i0e, Per dozen $1.74 and 7ac. 

“sUPERB,”’ (a paste) for polishing all Patent and 
Shiny Leather Shoes, and all Shiny Leather Articles, 10¢. 
Per dozen 75c. 

+““BOSTON.,”’ a black liquid for Men’s and Boys’ shoes. 
Produces a Patent Leather shine without brushing, 
25c. Per dozen,$2.00. 























Ti 


“ 
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“SEE AMERICA FIRST” 


That’s a good idea. ‘Tis a patriotic 











one, too. Too many persons have rushed 

abroad to satisfy their craving for va- 

riety, to view the wonders of the old 

world, when right at home are attrac- 

tions superior to anything any foreign country can offer. 
You know this is so. Perhaps you may be able to 
win your friends over, too. To help you do this and for 


your own pleasure send for copies of 


“The Grand Canyon of Arizona” 


and * Yosemite Valley.” 


Both Attractions are Located on the Santa Fe. 
Both Publications are Free. 


J. M. CONNELL, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. General Passenger Agent. 
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THE KANSAS CITY-WESTERN 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 





Trolley Cars leave 10th and Main Sts., Kansas 
City, Mo. for Leavenworth and Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas every hour, on the even hour, beginning at 
6:00 a. m., last car leaving at 11:15 p. m., except 
Saturday and Sunday when last car leaves at 12:00 
o’clock (midnight.) 


J. W. RICHARDSON, 
General aaicipisiectie 


~ 

















p> 


We can. secure 
any 
Military Book 
for you. 














The Pre-eminent Cuvees 
of 


C hampagne 


Their 
fine quality 
will at once 

commend them 
to the 


Bek: on See most critical 
MOET & CHANDON 
: EPERNAY-FRANCE : 


Nn 








MOET & CHANDON 
WHITE SEAL 
*““VERY DRY” 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 














